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Amone my father’s papers I found a note 
of certain discourses which he intended to 
form a ‘“‘New Volume of Sermons,” under 
the title of “‘ Christ and the Higher Nature.” 

It therefore seemed to be my duty to en- 
deavour to carry out his intention. ‘This 
proved to be no easy task, owing to the 
partially illegible character of many of the 
manuscripts. 

My grateful thanks are due to Her Majesty 
the Queen for graciously permitting me the 
use of a copy of the sermon, “ Christ and the 
Higher Nature,” which was in Her Majesty’s 
possession. 

For most valuable aid in deciphering my 


father’s manuscripts, as well as in preparing 
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this volume for the press, I have to express 
my great indebtedness to my father’s friends, 
Professor Baynes and Professor Birrell, St. 
Andrews; Professor Dickson, Glasgow; and 
the Rev. Dr. Rodger, minister of the College 
Church, St. Andrews. 

W. W. TULLOCH. 
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Coikist AND THE HIGHER NATURE. 


“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things on the earth, 
For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

—COL. iii. 1-3. 

TuHat there is a higher life which we may 
and ought to live, all men, in whom there is 
any religion, may be said to feel. They know 
that they ought to be better men than they 
often are—that they are capable of living 
more purely, simply, and sincerely than they 
often do. 

The mere idea, therefore, of a higher life is 
common enough. It rises irrepressibly in the 
human heart, and keeps haunting men even 
when they have thrown aside religion. Christ 
is not its only preacher, nor St. Paul or St. 


John its only apostles. It is with us when 
A 
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we would bid it away; it is a dream to many 
who have never realised it ; it holds the sinner 
in the very midst of his sins. 

What is peculiar to the Gospel is not the 
bare idea of a higher life, but the revelation 
of the true character and power of such a life 
as described in the verses before us and in 
other statements of St. Paul. According to 
these verses the higher life is declared to be 
a life “above’”’—a divine life—‘‘a life hid 
with Christ in God;” and it is further de- 
clared that this life originates in an act of 
resurrection, and derives all its strength from 
the same heavenly power which raised Christ 
from the dead. It was the profession of the 
Colossians that they “were raised together 
with Christ”? (for this is the better ren- 
dering), and they were to prove the reality 
of their profession by living “above” with 
Him. 

Let us dwell for a little on these thoughts. 


I. As to the nature of the higher life. 
It is a life “above.” It sets its “affections 
on things above ’—“ where Christ sitteth on 
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the right hand of God ”—‘* not on things on 
the earth.” But is not this just what some 
have objected to in the Christian life—that it 
concerns itself with another world rather than 
with the present—that its thoughts and affec- 
tions are set on things celestial rather than 
on the improvement of things terrestrial? Is 
not this very exaltation a weakness and delu- 

sion? To make the present life better; to . 
do good now; to raise the world and elevate 
and purify society, and make it happier by 
making it healthier, and wiser, and better ; 
what nobler ideal can there be than this? 
Can there be any other ideal? Is not all else 
visionary? But certainly this is not the Chris- 
tian ideal. Christ indeed declared the “ king- 
dom of heaven” to be “at hand”—to be 
nigh to us—in our very hearts. Yet it was a 
“kingdom of heaven” and not of earth. It 
was from above. It was a “ Life Manifested” 
—‘“ that eternal life which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us.” It was, in short, 
a higher divine life that was to irradiate our 
poor human life and to glorify it. It was no 
mere development from below—it was a revela- 
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tion from on high. Apart from this reality of 
higher revelation, Christianity has no meaning. 
Cut away its divine side, and it is not merely 
maimed ; it is destroyed. 

But let us be careful to make our sense 
clear ; for no doubt it is exaggeration on one 
side which has bred negation on the other. 
The higher divine life in Christ is not merely a 
life in the future—while it embraces the future. 
It is concerned with another world, and its 
affections are set on things above—but not in 
the sense of despising the present world, or 
neglecting things on the earth. The “ king- 
dom of heaven is within us,” speaking truly 
and not in any figure. Itis now, and not a far 
off kingdom, only to be reached after death ; 
and the things above are things not far away, 
but things to be possessed now though only 
fully possessed hereafter. What are they? 
They are the things which the Apostle else- 
where speaks of as the “ fruit of the Spirit ”>— 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance;” truth, 
purity. ‘They are the things of which he fur- 
ther speaks in the present chapter—“ kind- 
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ness, humbleness of mind,” forbearance and 
forgiveness one toward another, “ charity 
which is the bond of perfectness ;” the peace 
of God” ruling the heart; “ the Word of 
Christ’ dwelling richly within us in all wis- 
dom. ‘They are, in short, spiritual qualities. 
It is this spiritual quality, and not any idea 
of locality or time, which is the special note 
of meaning in the Apostle’s language. When 
he speaks of ‘‘ things above” and not on “the 
earth,” and of ‘Christ sitting on the right hand 
of God,” he is not contrasting heaven and 
earth as places—if they can ever be rightly so 
contrasted. He is not setting the future life 
against the present. But he is contrasting, as 
so often in his Epistles, the spiritual life with 
the natural, and setting the one against the 
other. The real point of contrast is the self- 
life, or what he often calls the carnal life, 
on the one hand, and the spiritual or divine 
life on the other hand. The higher life 
no doubt embraces the future as well as the 
present. It is transcendent as well as here ; 
it is as it were timeless, and so carries in its 
heart the idea of immortality. It is Life 
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Eternal. But this does not cut it off from the 
present life, and still less does it cast disrespect 
upon any true earthly interest; on the con- 
trary, this higher life takes up the present and 
elorifies it in the light of the divine. As heaven 
has been said ‘to lie about us in our infancy,” 
a celestial atmosphere encircling the inno- 
cence of childhood, so heaven is in the heart 
of every good man—a celestial atmosphere 
answering to the growth of the divine within 
him. The higher Christian life rightly con- 
ceived not only does not separate itself from 
the present, or make the saving of the soul 
something distinct and apart from doing good 
now, but it finds its development in well- 
doing. It takes up into itself every aspect 
of our present existence—personal, social, 
even political, and throws around all its own 
hallowing lustre. It raises our whole life by 
rooting it in God; and so far from discredit- 
ing or belittling any real interest of humanity, 
it really magnifies and exalts every such 
interest. It implies the cultivation of every 
noble quality and high affection of our nature ; 
the amelioration of human society; the de- 
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velopment of “whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise.” It thinks 
on these things. No language could more 
directly include all the manlier and stronger, 
as well as the softer and more passive, 
which are sometimes supposed to be the more 
Christian, virtues, for the word here translated 
“virtue,” and nowhere else used by the 
Apostle in all his writings, is an old heathen 
word evidently made use of by him here for 
the very purpose of showing that whatever 
real good there was in the heathen concep- 
tion of “virtue” as specially manhood or 
valour, was not only not ignored by Chris- 
tianity but absorbed and transfigured by it. It 
embraces whatever tends to exalt or idealise 
man—to make him more of a true hero—coura- 
geous, temperate, and self-restrained in the 
hour of danger, as well as whatever makes him 
meek and lowly of heart; the zeal that may 
work for God and the bravery that may die for 
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Him; as well as the purity that can alone | 
see God. The Christian ideal is no one- 
sided development of our manifold nature ; 
still less is it any mere longing after a heavenly 
“ Jerusalem” “ with milk and honey blessed.” 
Such pictures have their use. There is good 
in a vivid realisation of the heavenly state if 
God grant us such a blessing. But there is 
a higher good in rightly “setting the affec- 
tions on things above”’—in the culture, that 
is to say, of all good within us—the achieve- 
ment of every real virtue—the beautifying and 
ennobling “ of the life that now is as well as 
of that which is to come.” ‘This is the true 
life that is hid with Christ in God—every 
fibre of which is strong and growing to be 
stronger because it is rooted in Christ. The 
root is deep down. It may make little or no 
show of the secret source of its strength, yet, 
as the tree that is fair in spring blossom, or 
golden with autumn fruit, draws all its glory - 
from its hidden nourishment deep under 
ground, so the Christian draws every beauty 
of character and all fruit of well-doing from 
the secret life that is hid with Christ in God. 
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II. This brings us to the second thought 
of the Apostle. The higher Christian life is 
not only divine in its character, but entirely 
so in its source and motive power. It is no 
process of self-culture or mere moral discip- 
line; while disclaiming no aids of human 
efforts, philosophy or art, it is yet in no degree 
self-originated or self-sustained. It springs 
only from the living root—Christ; it is a 
new life rising on the extinction of the old 
life of self. For “ye are dead,” says the 
Apostle, and “your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” In other words, the clear thought of 
the Apostle is here as elsewhere that all true 
virtue and beauty of character are only found 
in Christ and the Christian Church. They 
only flourish on a divine soil quickened by 
the divine Spirit. The higher life springs 
only out of this higher source, and other- 
wise is not supposed to be practicable. It 
becomes a reality only in those who are 
supposed to have died to the old life and to 
have been raised together with Christ to the 
new. ‘The same divine power which raised 
Christ from the dead is supposed to live and 
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work in them. Resurrection is no mere 
phrase with St. Paul; it is one of the most 
significant keynotes of his theology, as it is 
one of the deepest facts of his own spiritual 
experience. Even in those who have entered 
on the new life in Christ there may be much 
imperfection ; but out of Christ—apart from 
Him—without resurrection in Him—there 
is no higher life in the Christian sense. No 
one reading the New Testament can doubt 
that this is its teaching. 

But is it so then in point of fact? Are 
there not many noble and beautiful characters 
who have lived apart from Christ—who never 
even heard of the name of Christ? On the 
other hand, have there not been many notable 
Christians far from stainless in character— 
proud, self- willed, unrighteous, unloving ? 
Can it be reasonably maintained therefore 
that the Christian is the only perfect type of 
character? Do we not hear nowadays that 
the higher types of character are not so much 
found in the Church as in the halls of science 
and the walks of mere human philanthropy 
—among many who deliberately profess no 
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higher impulse than what they call “The 
Enthusiasm of Humanity.” What is to be 
said to all this ? 

The true thing to be said, we may be sure, 
is not to misjudge facts, or in any way to 
speak deceitfully for God. Facts are always 
to be faced, and truth to be spoken fearlessly. 

We may, however, suggest two lines of 
thought which may be useful in such diffi- 
culties. 

First, That the Christian type of character 
is always to be estimated by its ideal as 
rendered by the highest examples, and not by 
the conduct of all or any who profess to call 
themselves Christians. The Christian ideal 
is shown in such men as St. Paul himself and 
St. John—‘ The glorious company of the 
apostles—the noble army of martyrs.” Such 
names as St. Francis and our own Scottish 
saint, St. Margaret, occur as instances by the 
way. ‘There is really ‘“‘a host which no man 
can number,” ‘‘a cloud of witnesses” distin- 
guishing all the line of Christian history. 

It is true that even the best Christian men 
and women have but feebly represented 
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Christ Himself—they are but far-off like- 
nesses of Him ‘“‘who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in His mouth.” In their very 
efforts to attain the ideal set forth in Him 
they have too often distorted some aspect of 
that ideal, and exaggerated or limited it, now 
on this side and now on that. Yet where 
is there any list of worthies to be compared 
with the roll of Christian saints, workers, and 
teachers? Has not humanity taken a new 
beauty and the world a new glory in the light 
of Christ? Where are to be found such 
types of highest virtue as in the story of the 
Christian Church? Where such examples of 
courage, truth, purity, and self-sacrifice— 
““magnanimous acceptance of privation and 
suffering” for the good of others? Where 
else is to be found holiness, the saintliness 
which lives above the world and yet for its 
sake—that the poor may be blessed and the 
sinner saved? Can holiness even be con- 
ceived apart from Christ and the Church of 
Christ? And have not all saints from the 
beginning told us that all their true life was 
in Christ—that His Spirit inspired all their 
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work and suffering—that it was His grace 
alone that was sufficient in them? Has it 
not been those who have lain lowest at the 
feet of Jesus, and like Mary, if only in figure, 
poured their tears around His sainted feet, 
who have risen to the highest altitudes of 
human virtue and laboured more than all for 
the good of their fellow-creatures? The 
Christian man who has gone fearless to the 
discharge of duty thinking only of duty ; the 
Christian woman, gentle, courageous, kind, 
who has counted not her own life dear so 
that she could save her child or any poor 
human creature from suffering; many un- 
known in all ages of the Church who have 
shown the power of their religion not by 
their words but by their ife—who have been 
‘steadfast, immovable,” “abounding in good 
works;” if there are any nobler or more 
beautiful, or in any sense better characters 
than such as these, I do not know them. 
And of all such it is true that they have 
declared all their strength for good to lie in 
God. ‘Their lives while shining before men 
have been confessedly hid with Christ in God 
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—they have known no other foundation than 
that which is laid—Christ Jesus. Apart from 
Him they have felt themselves weak and 
powerless for good. It was His risen life in 
them which alone lifted the feeble aspirations 
of their own will and clothed with beauty and 
vigour the poor shoots of their own goodness. 
All their righteousness and love and power of 
well-doing came out of Christ. In Him alone 
they lived and suffered—they hoped and 
worked, and in sweet and sustaining com- 
munion with Him they died. 

Secondly, If there is goodness where the 
name of Christ is unknown or which refuses 
to acknowledge Him, let us not deny it. No 
theories can alter facts. The ancient idea of 
splendida vitia or uncovenanted mercy can- 
not be reasonably entertained. No vice is 
ever splendid, and the mercy of God cannot 


be limited. “As the rain,” it “cometh down 
and the snow from heaven,” and “ returneth 
not void.” It works unknown in many a 


heart, and makes it to bring forth and bud. 
And so, if we must have a theory on such a 
subject (I do not myself care for any theory), 
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the true one must be that all goodness, even 
when seeming to be apart from Christ or pro- 
fessing to have no connection with Him, has 
yet really its root in Him. ‘This is its secret, 
unconscious to itself. As Luther said long 
ago, God is wherever there is in any true heart 
faith, hope, and love. ‘‘ Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 

The Apostle saw the Divine lying dimly in 
the hearts of the Athenians in the very excess 
of what seemed their idolatry. And so all 
goodness rests on the Divine, however deeply 
covered the latter may be from view. It is 
the outcome of that unchanging life which 
transcends all other and lower life, and lies 
behind all. It comes from above, from the 
Christ whom no man hath seen, and yet to 
whom, as a light in the darkness, we stretch 
our hearts, and who girdles us with His pre- 
sence unseen yet felt, the life of our lives, our 
dwelling-place in all generations. 

If we are to hold to religion at all, we must 
hold to it as a life beyond our own poor lives. 
We must hold to God, to Christ the “ image 
of God,” who died for us and rose again and 
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who ever liveth ; the Life that was manifested, 
and we have scen it to be more perfect and 
beautiful than aught else; the ideal which 
we can never reach, and yet without contact 
with which we should perish, and our poor 
humanity instead of struggling upwards would 
go downwards beneath the load of its own 
craving desires. So felt even the Apostle in 
the midst of his spiritual exaltation. ‘“O 
wretched man that I am,” he said, ‘‘ who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 
“The good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do.” ‘‘ When I 
would do good evil is present with me.” O 
my fellow Christians, shall we do without 
Christ when St. Paul thus felt his helpless- 
ness without Him? Shall we try to climb 
the steeps of the higher life in our own 
strength, or by the help of any mere “religion 
of nature,” when he was forced to say, “in 
me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no 
good thing”? Shall we prevail where he 
was weak, or triumph where he failed? Shall 
we not rather say, “ We thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord”? “Who shall sepa- 
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rate us from the love of Christ?” “ Neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

And now unto Him that is able to keep 
you from falling, and to present you faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceed- 
ing joy; to the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen. 


IT. 


LOVING-KINDNESS.* 


“The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, saying, Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore with lov- 
ing-kindness have I drawn thee.”—JER. xxxi. 3. 


OF all questions, brethren, the most vital to 
every thoughtful and awakened mind is the 
question, “Am I an object of Divine care? 
Is there truly behind all the changes and 


* This sermon was preached in the Scottish Church, Pont Street, 
Belgravia, London, on the Sunday after the news of the death of 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold was received. I find the following note on 
its first page in my father’s handwriting :—“ Begun many months 
ago, on my return from the South of England in October last after 
a severe illness: taken up again and finished to-day, April 2, 1882 
(Sunday); meant for evening sermon at Holy Communion service 
next Sunday, April 9, 1882.” Underneath the passages of Scrip- 
ture are noted Jeremiah xxxi. I-14; 1 John iii, At the foot of the 
same page there is the following :—‘‘ Balmoral, 11th June 1882.” 
The text from which this sermon was preached has a sorrowful 
and sacred association for the author’s family. The words, “I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love,” occupied a prominent position 
in the room in which my father died, and many a time during that 
terrible night did the weary eyes of the watchers wander thither 
in search of comfort.—W. W. T. 
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chances of this mortal life a Divine love that 
is watching over me?” At all times this 
question presses like a heavy weight on the 
sensitive heart. ‘There are times when it 
pierces it like a shaft of pain, and from 
amidst the darkness which gathers around 
our lives, the cry comes from many a heart, 
“Am I alone; the sport of an unknown fate, 
working, it may be, in me its tragic doom, 
or is God with me although I cannot find 
Him, the God of my fathers, the God of the 
prophets, the God and Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ?”’ ‘‘Can there be 
any doubt of this?” you say. No; but the 
fainting heart may question what it cannot 
realise, and sometimes we fail to see the light 
of Divine love behind the clouds of our life, 
and amidst the encircling gloom we do not 
feel that it is a gracious hand that is leading 
us. At such moments there is a wonderful 
power to soothe and enlighten in the old 
words of Scripture. They come upon the 
smitten heart like fragrant balm from far-off 
isles of bliss; they awaken the slumbering 
chords of faith and of hope; they may even 
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bring music out of the riven strings of the 
heart’s own bitterness. They soothe as no 
other words can ever soothe; there is such a 
depth of meaning in them, such a concen- 
trated light, such a touching tenderness. ‘The 
words of my text seem to have such a quiet, 
tender, and penetrating force, “‘ Yea, I have 
loved thee.” ‘You may doubt Me, and the 
sense of My goodness may not come home to 
you; nevertheless, I am with you, and My 
right hand is holding you. I have never left 
you, even when you could least realise My 
presence; I have never ceased to love you 
even when a veil has seemed to shut out from 
you all the brightness of My being.” “TI 
have loved thee with an everlasting love ;” 
there has never been any fluctuation in My 
affection: no coldness has ever marred its 
elow; no accident has ever disturbed its 
constancy. “I have loved thee; not merely 
mankind in general, not merely the creatures 
I have made, but I have loved thee in parti- 
cular, It may not have seemed so at times: 
you may have stretched forth your hands in 
yain, and no returning clasp met them; you 
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may have lifted your streaming eyes to heaven, 
and there was no answering gaze; but I was 
with you; I was ordering your paths aright: 
and therefore with loving-kindness—because 
My attitude to you is,—and never can be 
anything else than,—an attitude of goodwill— 
‘therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn 
thee,” 

Let us look, my friends, in rapid detail at 
the successive aspects of the subject thus pre- 
sented to us. First, the fact that there is a 
Divine love behind all the darkness and the 
frequent misery of this mortal life; secondly, 
the fact that this love is everlasting, un- 
changing; and thirdly, the fact that it is an 
individual love—it is a love for you and 
for me. 


I. First, then, Divine love is a fact; there 
can be no doubt of the teaching of Scripture 
on this subject. The God of the Bible is a 
God of love, He is a Father in heaven; He 
cares for men. He watches over them. He 
guides and saves them. ‘They may shut out 
His presence from them ; they may hide them- 
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selves in the garden of their own desires, and 
they may flee when He calleth. He is, never- 
theless, always seeking them and seeking 
their good, striving with them that He may 
rescue them from their wilful wanderings, and 
bring them back to His fold; that He may 
comfort them in all their sorrow, and hold the 
light of a higher life before their closing eyes. 
It is true that men have sought out many 
inventions ; but God is their only Good; He 
is the Eternal Life to which all may still 
turn. The old story repeats itself in many 
lives. We grow weary of the great Father’s 
house, with its righteous restraints, and we 
go into a far country in search of the indul- 
gence of our own will and the gratification 
of our own desires until we are sated, and 
become more miserable than ever. Then a 
famine arises in the soul, at least, in every 
soul that does not abandon itself altogether, 
and we try to feed our hunger .perhaps with 
the husks of an ungodly or pernicious appetite. 
It is a poor soul that can abide so. But the 
light of the higher life survives in the midst 
of all our debasement, and unless we utterly 
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sink or perish, as alas! many do, we arise, and 
we go unto our Father. The thought of the 
Divine home from which we have wandered, 
and in which “there is bread enough and to 
spare,” arises in the heart. The thought, 
perhaps, of our early religious youth still 
haunts us, and will not let us sleep the sleep 
of death so long as conscience stirs at all; 
and we go forth from our prison-house with 
this light before us, if only but a glimmer in 
the midst of darkness. All this while the 
Father is waiting for us. His love has never 
forsaken us, His arms are stretched out to- 
wards us; His heart is moved to us, even 
when our hearts are not turned to Him; and 
while we are yet a great way off He comes 
forth to greet us and give us the kiss of 
welcome, and put on our hands the ring of 
reconciliation, and clothe us with the robe of 
His righteousness; and the weary foot, sore 
with many a vain travel in search of other 
good, is “shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace.” 

This is the teaching of the Bible; it is the 
good news of Christ. We are objects not 
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merely of Divine providence but of Divine 
love. ‘The Lord is our shepherd ;” we want 
nothing. What more beautiful symbols of. 
Divine love and watchfulness can there be 
than that of the good shepherd in search of 
those who have wandered away from him— 
of the lost sheep; ‘‘and when he finds the 
lost one he lays it on his shoulder rejoicing.” 
This fact of Divine love is the very core of 
the Gospel; and it is surely, my friends, a 
blessed truth for us, although it is sometimes 
hard for us to realise it. It may be said to 
encounter two obstacles within us, our fear 
at times, and then, what seems the very oppo- 
site, our pride and self-confidence. It may 
seem a strange thing to say, and yet it is 
true, that there are hearts who can more 
readily feel that God is angry with them, 
than that God really loves them. The instinct 
of conscious guilt is fear, and when the sense 
of sin is strongly awakened, we are apt to 
turn away from God and to feel as if God 
must hate us. But God never hates us. He 
hates our sins and will punish those sins. 
The feeling of deserving punishment is a true 
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feeling, and we are not to put it away from 
us; but it is wrong when it hides from us 
the reality of God’s love and of God’s pity. 
The love of God “rejoices against judgment ;”’ 
and in the very hatred of our sins there is the 
assurance of Divine love. 

But our self-sufficiency as well as our fear 
sometimes turns us away from the thought 
of God. We feel in other moments—for 
the human heart is strangely inconsistent— 
as if the powers of nature were strong in 
us, and the sense of sin dies down; we 
think God will overlook our sins, that we 
are not so sinful after all; we may trust to 
His goodness, as if it were good nature; or 
the idea of God may almost cease to be present 
with us, and the sense of self-abasement that 
comes from it. There may be but slight 
consciousness of sin, because there is little 
consciousness of an unseen judge of our lives. 
It is, of course, needless to speak of Divine 
love to those who hardly feel or crave to feel 
a Divine presence. But it is not the highest 
hearts or best lives that can be said to attain 
to such a pitch of self-sufficiency. Nor are 
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such lives, for the most part, or in their 
most conspicuous examples, morally successful. 
But, my friends, this is equally inconsistent 
with true spiritual experience. No mere force 
of nature can ever raise a man out of the 
depth of self-will or deliver him from the sins 
that oppress him. The truth of the Divine 
saying realises itself in the words of the 
Apostle—“If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
We can never by our own efforts rise above 
the power of evil and unholy passion. The 
feet of low desire in us cleave to the miry 
clay, so that we cannot raise them, but are 
constantly pulled back again into miserable 
bondage. It is only a loving Will, mightier 
than ourselves, mightier than aught else, 
mightier than the Church—mightier than its 
Sacraments—even God Himself, who can 
alone raise us, and hold us up, and set our 
feet upon a rock, establishing our goings. 
This is the experience of every truly religious 
heart which knows its own weakness as well 
as strength. It is God, and God’s love, that 
can alone rescue us. There is no other way, 
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there never has been any other way. “The 
Lord,” said the prophet, “hath appeared of 
old unto me, saying, I have loved thee.” The 
fact is as old as all human life; it has never 
been otherwise. Through all human history 
God has been saying to man—by prophet 
and by apostle, by miracle and parable—‘“I 
have loved thee.” ‘This is the key of all the 
history, and all the poetry, and all the 
prophecy that the Bible contains—that God 
loves man, that God is always educating man, 
guiding him, saving him, when he will not 
even try to save himself. God has so dealt 
all through history. 

It is true that God deals according to judg- 
ment as well as love. To all that is evil in 
human life and human history, whether in 
Gentile or in Jew, God is a consuming fire. 
“His wrath burneth like fire, and His fury 
goeth before Him as the whirlwind;” “It 
shall grievously fall upon the head of the 
wicked,” as our prophet says in the chapter 
immediately preceding. This fury of the 
Lord against all wickedness comes out of the 
very strength of His love: it is the glow of 
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His righteous love turned into darkness at 
the face of sin. If God did not hate sin, if 
God did not punish sin in you and in me, He 
would not love the sinner as He does, nor 
would His grace be a “power of salvation” 
as it is; and so, as we prize God’s love, let 
us humble ourselves before His righteous 
anger. It is the power of His love for the 
destruction of our. sins. Let us, therefore, 
stand in awe and sin not. 


II. But God not only loves us; He loves 
us everlastingly. The fact of Divine love is 
not only sure in itself, it is never uncertain 
in its incidence. Whatever appearances there 
may seem to the contrary, it is still there. 
The light may be obscured behind clouds, we 
may not be able to see it, and no ray of glad- 
ness may reach us from Heaven. We may 
look for light, and, behold, there is only dark- 
ness and the shadow of death. | Our hearts” | 
may be well-nigh broken under some crushing 
sorrow; the light of our life may be taken 
away, the bitterness of death may enter our 
homes, the winter of an intolerable discontent 
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may smite within us every spring of happiness 
and leave only the consciousness of a misery 
that hardly dares to lift its head. God may 
seem far away from us—at least, as a power 
of love—in the midst of the darkness that 
surrounds us. ‘The very sun may be turned 
into blackness, and the flowers of the earth 
and the charms of the sea and sky, which 
were once as the breath of Paradise, may 
only seem to add to our misery. ‘here are 
moments like this in almost all lives; there 
are men of a certain imaginative turn, who 
seem to spend all their years under an ex- 
perience of intolerable unhappiness. The 
gloom of a Leopardi, and the truly awful 
insight of a Carlyle, have shed the fascination 
of genius around such terrible experience ; 
and to such hearts the love of God has seemed 
but an empty sound, the mere murmur of a 
complacent creed unable to gauge the miseries 
of the world, or to sound its depths. But,my- 
friends, the voice of God is not still because 
man does not hear it, and the love of God is 
not gone because man does not feel it. It is 
still crying to us; it abides as an everlasting 
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fact. No cloud can extinguish it, however 
it may obscure it; no misery born of the 
depths of human despair, no tragedy of human 
agony or of human crime, can make that love 
doubtful. It is still there, it is around us: 
it is with us; its everlasting arms are holding - 
us even when we cannot feel it, and grasping 
us in its soft embrace although our feet may 
be bleeding and sore with the hardness of the 
fees along which we travel. _ 

It may be asked, ‘‘ How do you know this?” 
“You say it. Your saying does not make it 
true to those to whom bitterness rather than 
love is the meaning, both of life and of 
death.” This is true. I cannot, and no one 
can, convey a spiritual experience directly to 
another; no one can prove in a scientific way 
the fact of Divine love. Spiritual realities 
cannot be handled like physical realities. 
The Bread of Life cannot be distributed to 
famishing and empty souls like the bread that 
perisheth to hungry mouths. There is no 
interchange of this sort possible in the spiri- 
tual world. No truth can reach the soul that 
is shut against it; it is the awful mystery of 
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human will that we may shut our souls against 
the deepest truth. I can only say, “ Harden 
not your hearts, as in the day of provocation.” 
Try God. He says to you by the voice of 
the prophet, “ Yea, notwithstanding all your 
darkness and sins and despairs, and your 
rebellions and your pains and your miseries, 
I have loved you.” He did not lay your un- 
happiness upon you. The worst unhappiness 
comes of our own vices, our own abuses of 
natural gifts. God afflicts not willingly nor 
erieves any of the children of men. Notwith- 
standing, “I have loved you.” If happiness 
has been taken from you do not think I 
delighted to take it away. There was good 
designed in it; you needed it. It will prove 
a higher good than you could ever otherwise 
have reached. 


“ All sorrow is a gift; and every trouble 
That the heart of man has, an opportunity.” 


You may not know this now; you may never 
quite know it; and yet it is true. God’s love 
knows no relenting: ‘‘ His will is a will of 
good without variableness or shadow of turn- 
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ing.” ‘Yea, I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love.” 


III. A few words as to the last point—“I 
have loved thee: therefore with loving-kind- 
ness have I drawn thee.” ‘The lesson plainly 
is that the love of God is individual; it is 
personal; it is the love of one loving heart 
to another; it is no mere impersonal concep- 
tion of supreme benevolence; it is the love 
of a father to a child. It would not be love 
otherwise, for it is the characteristic of love 
that it discriminates its object. Love is always 
individual ; it is for you or for me as persons. 
[With God the capacity of love is universal. 
It embraces all. Yet it individualises all. It 
is to you and to me, and all who believe in 
Him and look to Him as a Father. How 
personal always was the ministry of our Lord ! 
“Come unto Me.” “Take up My. cross.’ 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?” 
This great truth, brethren, of which I have 
been speaking—the love of God in Christ— 
is the old Gospel, and this old Gospel will be 
preached to you from this new pulpit as from 
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the old place and the old pulpit—God’s love 
to sinners, and yet God’s severity to sin. This 
is the meaning of all that Christ hath done 
for us; this is the meaning of His Incarnation 
and His Passion, and His Resurrection and 
Ascension. Do you feel yourselves—as, in- 
deed you must do if you honestly think of 
yourselves—unworthy of so much condescen- 
sion of Divine love? This is the very reason 
that God seeks you, because you are un- 
worthy ; this is the very thing that makes you 
the object of His everlasting grace. ‘There- 
fore He says, “‘ With loving-kindness have I 
drawn thee,” because only thus can I win 
you. Think not of yourself, think not of 
what you are or may have been, but hear the 
voice, ‘‘ Yea, I have loved thee,’ and be sure 
that My love is yours. Shall any of us hear 
this voice pleading with us, yearning over us, 
and yet not heed it? Shall the Father beg 
from heaven, and the Son cry to us from 
the bosom of the Father in vain? God 
forbid! Shall we not love Him who hath 
first loved us; shall we not say in answer to 


the Divine voice in our hearts, ‘ Lord, Thou 
C 
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knowest all things ; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” 

And now, my friends, I might close this 
sermon; but I cannot well do so on this day, 
while speaking of the Divine love, without 
alluding to a loss which all hearts in this 
country are now mourning, and which we 
surely, as Scottish people gathered here, may 
well mourn. Of the Queen and all her love 
for Scotland I shall not speak, nor indeed say 
anything but of the deep grief that must be 
in all hearts for the renewed sorrow that has 
come upon her with such terrible suddenness. 
It has pleased God to try her large and warm 
heart in many ways by ‘‘ sorrow upon sorrow.” 
It is no wonder if that heart is sometimes 
moved by the mystery of God’s dealing with 
her. But the voice of Divine love has never 
failed to be heard by her, and few have placed 
themselves more unreservedly in the Heavenly 
Father’s hands amidst all the vicissitudes and 
sorrows of life. 

Of the young prince who has gone so 
suddenly to his rest at the opening of what 
seemed so illustrious a career, this need only 
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now be said. Gifted with fine natural powers, 
he had diligently cultivated those powers 
until he became not merely a social leader, 
which it was always easy for him to be, but 
an intellectual leader in many public move- 
ments—educational, artistic, sanitary. What 
such a career might have been, if God had 
pleased to spare him, we may imagine. And 
yet God has brought that career to a sudden 
end. All of you, I am sure, will join here 
this day in earnest prayer that the Divine love 
of which I have been speaking may shine 
amid the darkness of the cloud that now 
rests on our throne; and upon the hearts of 
the widowed mother and the young widowed 
princess. May God give them His own peace 
and His own love. 

And now unto Him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


oe) 


III. 
CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM. 


“ For we know in part.”—1 Cor. xiii. 9. 


THESE words might be used of all knowledge. 
Even science, or what men specially consider 
knowledge, is partial; it carries us only a 
little way. As we advance in the observation 
of the known, of the ordered realm of being, 
the horizon of science still advances before 
us. We never reach a limit or boundary 
so that we can say that our knowledge is 
comprehensive or exhaustive. Facts do not 
change; but our explanations of them, the © 
theories by which we bind them into science, 
or construe them to our understanding, are 
constantly doing so; so that our views of 
nature and the laws of nature become dif- 
ferent, more complete, we may reasonably 
hope, than those of our fathers, yet not 
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altogether complete or absolute. Our chil- 
dren will know many things we do not know, 
and know what we know more fully. Par- 
tiality is, therefore, a characteristic of all 
human knowledge. The words of the Apostle 
are universally true. 

But the Apostle was not thinking of know- 
ledge in this scientific sense. Scripture does 
not meddle with science nor settle its charac- 
teristics—a fact which we have always to bear 
in mind, if we would not misunderstand 
Scripture or attribute to it meanings which it 
will not bear and was never intended to bear. 
It is only necessary to read the context—the 
beautiful passage or chapter in which our 
text occurs—to see this. The Apostle is 
speaking of spiritual gifts, of certain Divine 
faculties of character possessed by the early 
Church, and contrasting them with some- 
thing still higher—blessings which all may 
have, and which are still better than any 
special gifts and endowments. ‘The Corin- 
thian, among early Christian societies, may 
be said to have been a learned or intellectual 
Church. Corinth was a centre of enlighten- 
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ment, as many large cities still are. Many 
of its inhabitants were devoted to intellectual 
pursuits. They were curious and inquiring. 
They had a thirst after knowledge; and 
although the Apostle tells us in an earlier 
part of the epistle that ‘‘not many wise were 
called,” there seems naturally enough to have 
been in the Christian society of such a town 
a class of men and women of more intel- 
lectual and spiritual ambition than was found 
elsewhere. The tenor of the epistle shows 
this clearly, as well as the fact that Apollos, 
an eloquent Alexandrian, and “mighty in 
the Scriptures,” was one of their favourite 
teachers. They delighted not merely in the 
goodness of God in Christ, and the faith, 
hope, and charity which bound them toge- 
ther as Christian brethren, but they coveted 
gifts— gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
' diversity of tongues.” And they were fond 
of displaying their gifts. There appears to 
have been a kind of rivalry among them in 
this display, so that the Apostle had to say to 
them, in that vein of sarcasm which he could 
use at times—‘‘Are all prophets? are all 
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teachers? Have all the gifts of healing? do 
all speak with tongues?” He did not add, as 
perhaps he thought—“These are not the things 
for which you ought to care.” He did not him- 
self disparage such gifts. But he plainly told 
them these were not the best gifts. He would 
show them ‘‘a more excellent way.”’ And then 
in his own person he bursts forth into his 
famous eulogy of charity, which has touched 
the heart of Christendom in all ages, and which 
we can never read without feeling its thrill 
pass through us, in words the power and the 
beauty of which will never pass away. All 
such gifts, he says, dear as they were to the 
Corinthians, were transitory—they served a 
temporary purpose. It is often the nature 
of special endowments, which sets one man 
above another man or makes one teacher 
more powerful than another, to fail and 
vanish away. Nay, all our knowledge—of 
Divine things no less than of other things— 
of the ways of God, of the mysteries of 
human life, and of the life of the Church, 
is in its very nature partial. The most gifted 
teacher, the greatest theologian knows, after 
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all, little more than others. He may see some 
things more clearly, or understand some things 
more fully. But, after all, he and all others 
only know in part and only prophesy in part. 

The knowledge of which the Apostle spake, 
therefore, is knowledge of the Divine, of the 
Divine in itself, or what may be called the 
Divine issues of life—such knowledge as the 
Church always prizes, and does right so far to 
prize—but which it should never prize too 
much, and least of all, to the disparagement of 
what may seem the lowlier, but are really the 
higher graces of faith, and hope, and charity. 

Let us consider for a very little how partial 
such knowledge really is. 


J. Of the Divine in itself—of God—of the 
Supreme order which governs in heaven and 
on the earth. We know God in a sense, we 
humbly trust that we do, in so far as He has 
made Himself known to us in Christ, His 
Word, His Son, the brightness of His glory, 
the express image of His person. Christ is 
to us the revelation of the Father, and as St. 
John says—‘'The Word was made flesh and 
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dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.”* “For the 
life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness and show unto you that eternal 
life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.” tT ~ 

We may be said thus to know God in 
Christ, to know Him as our Father in heaven, 
as loving us and seeking our good, as not 
willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come unto Him and live. We are 
assured that God loveth every cteature He 
hath made, and it is His will that all men 
shall be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth. If we do not know so much as 
this, it may be said to be our own fault, 
because we have shut our eyes that we may 
not see, and our ears that we may not 
hear, and our hearts lest we should under- 
stand, and be converted, and Christ should 
heal us. It is no dream, therefore, that we 
know God so far. The Divine is not only 
a reality to us, but a reality of love. The old 

* John i. 14. + 1 Ep. St. John i. 2, 
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elements of fear, of superstitious terror which 
encompassed the Divine have vanished in 
Christ, and God is our “‘Light, in whom there 
is no darkness at all;” our Love, in whom 
there is no hate or evil. ‘“‘God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
man.” * We must hold to such realities of 
Divine knowledge, and allow no one to take 
them from us or to subtilise them into mere 
shadows or forms of knowledge, with which 
we have no living contact. ‘This would be to 
rob us of the very life of all our Christian 
thought and all Christian hope and energy. 
But to contend for the reality of so much 
Divine knowledge is by no means to imply 
that we know God fully. Nay, it is out of 
the very heart of the knowledge that we feel 
how imperfectly we know God as the Maker 
of heaven and earth, as the Judge of the 
world, the Supreme Disposer of all events. 
If God is love, why is the world so full of 
evil? If God is light, why do so many walk 
in darkness and the shadow of death? If it 
is the will of our Father in heaven that all 


* St. James i. 13. 
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men be saved, why do so many stumble and 
fall, apparently never to rise again, on the 
steep paths of our mortal pilgrimage? If the 
eye of Divine love and pity is always gazing 
on human life, why is it so full of sin and 
wretchedness to thousands who perish in 
their pride or their despair? ‘There is a veil 
hangs over our clearest vision of the Divine, 
and we cannot lift it. We are permitted to 
see God in Christ, and we prize the vision, 
bright in comparison with aught else; but it 
is still true that now we only see through 
a glass darkly. We cannot make out all the 
lineaments of the Divine. The vision is clear 
so far. But it is also enigmatic, év atviyuati,* 
As a great thinker, Pascal, said long ago, 
there is light enough, but there is also dark- 
ness. Light enough for the humble heart 
that will trust in God, but darkness enough 
where there is no trust. No one can penetrate 
the secret things of God, nor lift the veil that 
hides the throne of the Eternal. And those 
who assume to know most are often least 
fitted to guide or instruct their fellow-men. 


* 1 Cor, xiv. 12, 
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It is a dreadful responsibility for any to 
attempt to tell us more of God or of the 
Supreme order than St. John or St. Paul hath 
told us. Theology is a great and a true 
science in so faras it tries reverently to read 
the facts of Revelation, and interpret them 
humbly and intelligently. But of all subjects, 
unhappily, where real knowledge is but par- 
tial, it is that on which men have indulged 
the wildest and the proudest dreams. Men 
have pretended to know what they could 
never know. Christian teachers, in the same 
spirit as the Corinthian prophets in the first 
age, have professed to explain all mysteries 
and all knowledge, to settle the nature of God | 
and the fate of their fellow-creatures accord- 
ing to their own dogmas, and to limit the 
Church by their own fancies, even by their 
own follies and falsehoods. God pity them. 
They have added to the darkness rather than 
helped the light. They have obscured the 
mirror of the Divine, and rubbed off some of 
its more radiant features, instead of making 
them to shine with a moral beauty nearer to 
our hearts. To claim to know God better 
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than every humble mind may know Him in 
Christ, to fix the boundaries of Divine mercy, 
and direct the arms of Divine judgment, have 
been favourite weapons of churchmen in all 
ages. But nothing can be less like the spirit 
of the New Testament. According to this we 
may all reasonably trust in the Divine mercy, 
and no less reasonably be assured of the 
Divine love. So much every true Christian 
heart knows. There need be no doubt of the 
Divine love to any one who will accept that 
love, nor indeed of the Divine judgment if we 
wilfully reject it, and say in our hearts, Who 
is the Lord that He should reign over us? 
But of God Himself, and of God’s ways to 
men, of the Divine government as a whole, 
we know but little ; and no one really knows 
more. It was of himself, as well as of the 
teachers generally in the Corinthian Church, 
that St. Paul spake when he said, ‘‘ We know 
in part.” 


II. But our knowledge is partial not only 
of God, but of ourselves, and of God’s deal- 
ings with us. Our lives, their course and their 
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issues, are in God’s hands and not in our 
own. Things turn out quite differently from 
what we expected, or wished, or sought, and 
the longer we live the more we are made to 
feel that we have not the control of our own 
destiny in our hands, still less of the destinies 
of others. To those who look back upon their 
career there is probably no reflection that will 
occur more constantly than this: How differ- 
ently things have happened from what we 
anticipated, or planned, or worked for. We 
have seemed to be pursuing our own course 
or ordering our own ways, but another, a 
Divine hand, “shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” We have never really seen 
far ahead; our best-laid plans have come to 
little, and issues which we did not see, or 
may have even tried to avoid, have come upon 
us with a sure pace, or in a moment when we 
thought not. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that be- 
cause our knowledge of life is thus limited 
and partial as to the course of our own lives 
or the purpose of God with us, that we have 
no knowledge of any use to guide us at all. 
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Here, as before, we have a real, although a 
partial and incomplete knowledge. We can- 
not penetrate the future, nor God’s will with 
us in the future, but we know that whatever 
that will may be, whatever our future may 
prove, we can never be right but in doing 
what is right. We are always to be truthful 
and faithful, right-minded, according to our 
light, righteous in intent and act, “‘ temperate 
in all things,” and diligent, doing whatsoever 
our hands have found to do. We cannot 
order our lives nor foresee their issues; but 
we can never plead ignorance of the dis- 
position we ought to cherish, and the general 
course of duty we ought to follow. There is 
an impenetrable darkness resting upon the 
pathway as we advance, and we may be led 
in ways that we thought not of. God may 
seem to deal hardly with us. Just when we 
had prepared meadows of softness for our 
feet He may call us to tread a stony and evil 
way. And when we looked for light there 
may be only darkness and the shadow of 
death. But we have never a right to say that 
God has set evil before us rather than good, 
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and still less that we have been tempted to 
evil. There is always darkness in the horizon 
of our lives, and always as we advance the 
darkness is still there, and may even deepen 
as the night begins to fall over our life-march, 
and we are left without the dear ones that 
cheered us on our way. But there is never 
darkness before us as to the way wherein we 
should walk, ‘There is always a clear light 
of conscience in us, a voice saying within, 
‘This is the way, walk ye in it.” And is it 
not a blessed thing that it should be so, that 
the future should be hidden from us, but the 
path of present duty plain; that the issue of 
our lives is in God’s hand, but the one step 
we have to take clear before us? We know 
not what a day or an hour may bring forth; 
we know not whether this or that may pros- 
per; we know not whether the fondly- 
cherished design may come to naught or 
succeed beyond our expectations; we cannot 
tell whether any prospect we may still cherish 
for our own lives, or for the lives of others, 
may be realised, or may fade and leave not 
a rack behind; we cannot measure before- 
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hand the length of our days, nor assure our- 
selves whether they shall be good or evil— 
all this is within the veil which God merci- 
fully draws over the future. But we all know 
that to depart from evil is good, and to walk 
in the fear of the Lord is understanding. The 
Divine Word is a light to our feet and a 
lantern to our path. And if we only take 
this Divine lantern with us as we tread on- 
wards towards the darkness, we know that it 
will be well with us, and the end everlasting 
life. The ‘kindly light ” will still, ‘‘amid the 
encircling gloom,” lead us on— 
“ O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 


And with the morn those angel-faces smile, 
Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


Our subject is a lesson throughout. But 
we may note, in closing, three prominent 
points which it leaves upon the mind. 


I. The necessity of trust. When know- 
ledge fails us we must trust. We are apt to 
think trust something lower than knowledge, 


and in the intellectual scale it 7s lower. It 
D 
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is better to see clearly with our own eyes 
than to trust to the eyes of another, when 
our business is to see, to know what may be 
known for ourselves. But even on the intel- 
lectual side trust is the beginning, for the 
most part, of knowledge. The child must 
trust his parent or teacher before his mind 
is able to comprehend things, and possibly to 
attain to higher measure of knowledge than 
either parent or teacher. We must all trust 
much in life. Practically life is built upon 
confidence, and the religious life certainly 
rises out of it, and men learn to act upon it. 
Knowledge never displaces it here. However 
closely we may rest on the Divine, in the 
end it is the rest of trust and not the insight 
of knowledge. We feel God rather than 
know Him; feel Him as a presence rather 
than know Him as an object. And every 
step we make in the Divine life we must still 
trust ; we must still often stretch forth our 
hand in the darkness and say— 


“Lead Thou me on ; 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.” 
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“Show me Thy ways, O Lord; teach me Thy 
paths.” “The meek will He guide in judg- 
ment, and the meek will He teach His way.” 


II. The necessity of tolerance. When we 
know so little, we should be tolerant in our 
judgments. There is no knowledge of the 
Divine complete. We know sometimes but 
little of ourselves; we know less of others ; 
we know least of all of God in His dealings 
with others. What reason have we, there- 
fore, to form our judgments with caution, and 
where we cannot know the absolute truth, to 
shrink from all pretence of knowing it! It 
has become the fashion nowadays in certain 
quarters to speak of the spirit of tolerance as 
a spirit of indifference. There has been too 
much laxity, it is said; and what is needed is 
strong opinion and the courage of opinion, 
devotion to what is called Catholic dogma 
and the Church. But who hath made any 
Catholic doctor, even the wisest, keeper of 
my conscience? Where has he found the 
truth that he knows better than I do? I am 
willing to be taught of God, and to know in 
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part what He will in His mercy make known 
to me; but I am not disposed to bow before 
any pretence of knowledge, or to accept as 
Catholic truth what is often no better than 
common assertion. When any Christian 
teacher, or class of Christian teachers, will 
show a Divine commission higher than St. 
Paul, it will be time enough to receive for 
Divine knowledge tenets that were quite 
unknown to St. Paul, and to limit the Church 
as he would never have dared to limit it. But 
meantime let us be thankful for what God 
makes known to us, let us faithfully cherish 
such convictions as the Spirit implants within 
us. But let us also remember how partial 
all such knowledge of the Divine is, and 
extend to all who may differ from us the same 
tolerance we claim for ourselves. 


IIT. Not only tolerance, but charity ; for, 
after all, a true tolerance springs from a bond 
of love. Love is greater than faith or hope; 
how much greater is it than opinion or know- 
ledge? This is the end and meaning of all 
St. Paul says in our chapter. All comes to 
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nothing apart from charity. Prophecies shall 
fail, tongues shall cease, knowledge shall 
vanish away, but charity never faileth. At 
the last our lives shall be judged, not by 
what dogmas we believed, or what professions 
we made, what Catholic traditions we held, 
what Church we owned, but how much we 
loved; how far our love was born of self- 
sacrificing love. “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
Me.” Inasmuch as ye helped this brother or 
that sister, inasmuch as ye poured oil into 
that wound or healed that sore, or comforted 
in that sickness; even so have ye learned of 
Christ, and shall you enter into His kingdom. 
Not what arguments you have used, or what 
speeches you have made, or sermons you have 
preached. All these are good, or may be 
good. Dogma held reverently or humbly may 
introduce many a soul to eternal life. St. 
Paul despised no gifts, and I would speak 
evil of no dogma which is mingled with 
charity, or where it is not put in the place of 
charity. But love is the more excellent way. 
It is the life of God; it is the mind of 
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Christ ; it is the health of the Church—with- 
out which all else is vain. 

‘For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. But when that which is perfect shall 
come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face. And now 
abideth faith, hope, and charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 


(e552 *) 


Ly. 


_A HARVEST SERMON.* 


“While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest. . . 
shall not cease.”—GEN. viii. 22. 


WE are so accustomed to the order of the 
seasons that we do not often think of it, 
unless when it disappoints us. We take it as 
a matter of course that the dark infertility of 
winter should pass into the young verdure of 
spring, and then again into the golden glory 
of summer, and the russet bloom of autumn. 
It is only when winter lingers in a late and 
nipping spring, or encroaches too rapidly upon 
the milder coolness of autumn, that we begin 
to realise what meaning there is in the order. 
We soon enough appreciate the blessing when 
we begin to miss it. This may seem ungrate- 


* Preached at Balmoral Castle, on September 22d, 1882, the 
Sunday after the joyful news of the victory at Tel-el-Kebir was 
received. 
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ful, but it is also very natural. It is only 
when things are evil or wrong in our own 
experience that we think much of them. Our 
consciousness is never so lively or so persis- 
tent as when disturbed. We are barely con- 
scious of health when every nerve and muscle 
plays its appointed task with subtle and full 
harmony. But so soon as a jar arises in the 
system we become painfully conscious, and 
the health which was hardly thought of in its 
integrity becomes a matter of supreme inte- 
rest. It is the same with mental health. 
When the well-disciplined mind is in full 
vigour, the hardest problems are taken up as 
very little things. When it is weaker or 
impaired, the slightest difficulties—the writ- 
ing of a letter which could have been done 
without care or concern in a moment—be- 
comes an intolerable task, with which con- - 
sciousness torments itself. 

In a certain sense, therefore, unconscious- 
ness is only fulness of health and strength, 
and so it has been preached as a virtue, as a 
note of the highest and best work in art and 
literature. A teacher who was great in his 
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day, but who has lately left us with a dimi- 
nished reputation, used to make much of it 
in this point of view. And we need not find 
fault with it in itself. The unconscious com- 
placency with which we contemplate and 
enjoy the return of the seasons, and barely 
think of all the good they bring to us, is not 
necessarily thankless. It does not mean any 
ingratitude. It is well, however, that we 
arouse our thoughts now and then to a sense 
of God’s goodness in the seasons, and remem- 
ber our mercies in their enjoyment. To the 
Christian mind God is present in all the 
vicissitudes of Nature, no less than in all the 
operations of grace. To such a mind there 
is visible a higher life than that of Nature. 
There is a Presence speaking in the sunshine 
and the storm ; in the sequence of the change- 
ful seasons—the growth of the seed and the 
ripening of the harvest; in the springs that 
run among the hills and give drink to every 
beast of the field; in the winds that roar in 
the forest, and the stars as they keep their 
courses—all are witnesses of a Divine life. 
And it is the instinct of the Christian 
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heart to exclaim with the Hebrew Psalmist : 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my 
God, Thou art very great ; Thou art clothed 
with honour and majesty. Who coverest 
Thyself with light as with a garment; who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 
who layeth the beams of His chambers in the 
waters; who maketh the clouds His chariot ; 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind. 
... He watereth the hills from His chambers. 
... He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man: that 
He may bring forth food out of the earth.... 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all.” * 

Tam well aware that this is an old-fashioned 
view of Nature to some clever people nowa- 
days. But no school of modern thought has 
yet understood the secret of Nature better than 
the Hebrew Psalmist. Science has not clothed 
the lilies of the field with a deeper meaning 
than did our Lord when He spoke of them so 
tenderly out of a loving heart. No logic of 
science, after all, beats the simple confidence 


* Psalm civ. 
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in order which declares that not even a 
sparrow falleth to the ground unheeded. 
The widest cosmical views are not incom- 
patible with a faith which clings to a living 
God as the head of the universe, from whose 
throne all laws are issued, and whose inspira- 
tion is the well-spring of all our thought. It 
will become clearer, as scientific methods are 
worked out to their utmost range and limits, 
that no combination of mere physical forces 
can ever explain the beauty of the spiritual life, 
the heroic strength of will, the patient beds of 
suffering, the glory of dying for Queen and 
country; that no variations of natural develop- 
ment, however subtle and marvellous in their 
hidden architecture, can call into existence a 
living soul dowered with a sense of duty, a 
capacity for boundless love, an inextinguish- 
able hope, an unconquerable faith. 

No, we need not fear the advance of know- 
ledge in any direction. That need never 
sever us from God: it may change some of 
our ideas of God. It is not the wide view, 
but the hard heart that turns away from a 
Father. 
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Tt is ours, brethren, and I am sure it is 
a privilege prized by all here, on this quiet 
Sunday among the hills, with the ripened or 
ripening harvest-fields around us, and no less 
with the thought before us of the good fruits 
for the cause of order-and civilisation well 
nigh gathered by our victorious army in the 
East, to keep a thanksgiving to our God and 
Father. Let us bless Him as at once the 
Giver of the harvest and the Lord mighty in 
battle. War is a dreadful necessity, and we 
shrink from associating with it the God of 
peace and the Giver of plenty, yet we are 
never permitted to forget that He is the 
Lord of Hosts, as well as the author of life, 
and that He doeth according to His will in 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. ‘“‘ Give unto the Lord, O 
ye kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength, O worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness, and fear before Him 
all the earth.” 

The season of the year has many lessons 
for us, to which we may rapidly and not 
unprofitably call your thoughts. 
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I. It has a lesson of thankful confidence. 
More than anything else this may be said 
to be the lesson directly following from the 
text. Noah and his family were assured by 
the Divine voice, that while the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease. It might seem sometimes as if God 
had left Himself without a witness in the 
earth ; as if the sun would no more shine 
or the fields regain their brightness; as if 
the seasons were smitten with confusion, and 
there were to be no more blossom on the 
fig-tree nor fruit on the vines; or as we 
might rather say in these northern latitudes, 
no more bloom on the wheat, and the corn 
ear no more to gladden by its golden ful- 
ness; as if the labours of the husbandman 
were to fail, and the fields to yield no meat. 
Amidst the prolonged wetness of sunless 
summers men’s hearts begin to be weary 
with anxiety, and to cherish wild dreams of 
plunder. We have seen something of this 
of late years—how impatient, and even law- 
less, men can become under suffering and 
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loss—what insanities of desire may seize hold 
of minds intent on nothing but their own 
miseries. How ready they would be to trample 
on ancient rights and economies, whose foun- 
dations lie deep in human history and happi- 
ness. I do not know that the severe ordeal 
through which our agricultural classes have for 
some years been passing has in all cases been 
met by wise forbearance and intelligence. 
Doubtless they have suffered much, and their 
case demanded, as it has received, wide sympa- 
thy. Doubtless, also, attention has been drawn, 
as it deserved to be drawn, to inequalities of 
law, and the unfair pressure of old conventions, 
which have been well swept away. All this 
good has come out of the bad times. It is 
not a pleasant, but it seems an almost inevit- 
able feature of modern civilisation, that the 
evil must often reach an intolerable height 
before the necessary force is generated to 
take it away. Evil of any kind is well re- 
moved, and no class privilege, however vener- 
able, is entitled to subsist to the injury of 
righteousness. But it should also always be 
borne in mind that if unlawful privilege is 
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not good on one side, neither is lawless pre- 
tence good on another; that property is a 
sacred fact not to be invaded any more than 
abused ; that the course of social well-being, 
to all who know either human history or the 
principles of economic science, runs in far 
deeper channels than mere legislative change. 
Men are not warranted in becoming turbulent. 
because they are not prosperous, or in making 
unjust demands because they may not always 
have received justice in the past, and may have 
at length the power of securing more than 
justice in the present. They are not war- 
ranted in taking the law into their own 
hands, and fitting it to their own desires. 
It is hard, I know, for classes to learn jus- 
tice towards one another, and still more un- 
selfishness. But the difficulty of any virtue 
does not make it less incumbent; and it is 
well for all classes to think not only of their 
own things, but of the things of others also. 
It is especially well for us all to put our 
trust in God, and to remember that how- 
ever we fail one another, He never fails us; 
that the old order of the seasons in their 
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beneficent round changeth not. A few bad 
summers, even a succession of stinted har- 
vests, make no break in the law of Divine 
Providence. Again the sun shines forth in 
his strength, or in such strength as we can 
alone look for in our climate; the fountains 
of water are stayed, and the glad sight of 
well-stocked fields and well-stored barns once 
more appears. God is true to His promise 
given of ancient time when the flood of great 
waters was stayed upon the earth. It is right 
for us not only to be thankful with return- 
ing prosperity, but to bear the evil days as 
patiently as we can, with a good hope in the 
Divine mercy, with an assured confidence 
that the earth will not fail of its fruitfulness. 
While man does his duty to it, God will send 
his blessing sooner or later. And it is a 

higher faith to feel thus, and to act in such a 
_ spirit, even when the pressure of adversity 
may be hard to bear, than to cherish vain 
dreams that legislation will work marvellous 
changes, and give and keep to each their due 
share in the world’s goods. Good legislation 
is good and right, and reforms are constantly 
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needed in all departments of human labour ; 
but nothing will ever change the appointed 
decree, the law upon which all human society 
rests, that the hand of the diligent alone 
maketh rich, that to him that hath, in the 
sense of capacity and industry, to him shall 
be given. We cannot change the world to 
our own theories. It would revert to the old 
order by its own instincts, even if we had it 
changed to our liking or our dreams. We 
had better make the most of it as it is, and 
thank God that it is, upon the whole, so good 
a world; where honesty and hard work has 
always—sooner or later—its own reward ; 
where diligence is crowned with success, and 
patience with hope and often with fruition. 


II. And so, also, we may learn a lesson of 
forecasting industry. Every harvest implies 
a seed-time. There is a season of ploughing 
and sowing as well as of ripening and in- 
gathering. Not only so, but the one season 
follows, as it depends upon, the other. It 
would matter not that the genial warmth 


returned, that the early and the latter rains 
E 
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shed their soft influence, that the frosts of 
winter broke up the clods of the field, and 
the germinating sap once more began to move 
in the bosom of the earth, if men did not 
plough and dress the ground, and scatter the 
seed in the furrow, and wait with diligence 
for the springing thereof. In one sense God 
needs no help from us, but it is none the less 
true that God only helps those who help 
themselves. The order of Nature is, happily, 
independent of us, and we cannot change it 
with all our will or skill; yet Nature in every 
civilised country is largely what man has 
made it. During the last 150 years the whole 
face of Scotland, to take the most familiar 
illustration to our hand, has been vastly modi- 
fied by Scottish industry. There are smiling 
fields where there was once only barren moor- 
land or moss; there are smiling homesteads 
where there were only wretched hovels. All 
this is true, whatever may be said of the de- 
crease of the old population of the Highlands. 
I do not enter upon any controversies here. 
No one can doubt that your own upland valley 
bears a wealth of grain, and has many a well- 
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conditioned and prosperous household, un- 
known to it in former years, and that this is 
true apart from the exceptional harvests which 
have come to it. All this is the result of 
national progress, and progress is the result 
of industry. 

We can have no harvest, if we do not sow; 
and we can have no good harvest, if we do 
not sow with intelligent forecast. The best 
harvest will be reaped when the wisest fore- 
cast has been exercised. Many things to- 
gether have been thought of, and all done 
at the right moment. Nature waits for the 
hand of the diligent. It turns its face with 
responsive fulness to the man who cares for 
it most, and most lovingly and faithfully 
tends it. 

This law of wise design issuing in success 
is true in all human doings; but I cannot 
well speak of it at this time without pointing 
to the great illustration which it has received 
in the marvellous achievement of our arms in 
Egypt, where success so obviously waited on 
wise forethought, and great results so rapidly 
followed on great plans conceived by genius, 
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and carried out by the bravery that never fails, 
whatever else may fail, the British soldier. 

The lesson is old and commonplace, but for 
that very reason not to be neglected. If we 
would succeed in anything, we must give our- 
selves trouble to do it well. Bad work can 
only leave a poor result. If we do not turn 
our furrow deep enough, and cast good seed 
into it, we shall look in vain for a good return. 
This is true of your fields, it is true of-your 
character, of the course of your own lives. 
The end will be as the beginning, the sequel 
as the antecedent. And so the wise man 
says: ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand: for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” 

Here, as often in Ecclesiastes, there might 
seem a doubtful note, yet it is only in seeming. 
We know not, it is true, that our sowing will 
always bring forth fruit. Sometimes it does 
not, as in the bad season, or in the adverse 
chances of life. There are men who labour 
hard to do what is right, and yet they some- 
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how miss the good that might have been 
expected. In character, as in weather, there 
is an element of uncertainty that sometimes 
baffles comprehension. But the rule is not 
altered by any exceptions of this kind. These 
are things, as there are many things, which 
God hath kept in His own power. Our duty 
is, all the same, plain: to work while it is 
day, to sow the good seed with plenteous and 
industrious hand. ‘The harvest will come 
sooner or later. No man ever tried to do 
what was right, and sought God’s help in 
doing it wisely, who did not in some form or 
another find his reward. Circumstances may 
bear heavily upon him, and weeds of bitter- 
ness may remain even when the soil has been 
painfully cultured, but all the more because 
the harvest is delayed there may be deeper 
and mellower ripening going on. ‘They who 
sow in tears may yet reap inaricher joy. At 
any rate, it is our business to grow in grace, 
to add to our faith virtue, to increase in every 
good work, to seek Divine help in all temp- 
tations and difficulties, that we may do that 
which is right, and walk circumspectly in the 
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way well pleasing to God, assured that He 
will give us good in the end if we follow good. 
Then He will bring forth our righteousness 
as the light, and our labours to some blessed 
end. 


III. But, lastly, the season brings us a 
lesson of thoughtful resignation. Autumn is 
from of old the pensive season, when man 
pauses or may pause with advantage from his 
labours, and count results. With every re- 
turning harvest the years are passing away. 
As our feet brush the leaves from our path, 
the text will come into our head, even if our 
imagination does not help the thought— 
“We all do fade as a leaf.” Decay puts 
first its beautiful and then its effacing fingers 
upon the trees of the wood, and the fields 
are gradually stripped bare, and the sheaves 
gathered into the garner. He must have 
little feeling who does not feel the pensive 
influence of the time, in whom the note of 
sadness is not awakened as the brightness 
once more dies out of the heavens, and the 
colour from the flower, and the pale mist 
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gathers over hill and valley, telling of the 
coming winter. 

It needs no special imagination to realise 
all this, but our poets have specially felt the 
force of this sentiment of decay, and often 
given touching expression to it. It is well 
that they have also taught us to look through 
this sentiment to higher thoughts. In no 
poetic mind have the gentler and more 
pathetic moods of Nature found more loving 
utterance than in Wordsworth’s. In his verse 
we seem to get near to the heart of Nature, 
and the wistful and tender pulses that breathe 
through all its life: sending us “ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” But 
while he feels the sadness of decay, the 
whisper of mortality that comes to us from 
the meanest flower that lives and dies, he is 
also full of all the brighter sympathies that 
spring from the contemplation of human pro- 
eress, and the undying hopes that gather 
around the grave. 


“We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 
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In the soothing thoughts that oe 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 

The pensive sanctities of autumn remind 
us of good men who have gone, friends who 
have left us. To this quiet spot, the centre 
during autumn months of so much national 
life, the changes of the world bring many 
memories of loss and regret. The stillness 
of death is never far from the busy acti- 
vity of life. Within a few weeks the grave 
has claimed a venerable statesman, whom 
many along with me will remember a once 
familiar form in this church, whose benign 
countenance was the index of a good heart, 
and whose wise counsels and ever anxious 
solicitude for his country’s welfare, in small 
as in great matters, were deeply prized by all 
who knew him. There may have been greater 
statesmen—no doubt there have been—than 
Sir George Grey,* but no statesman ever loved 
his country more truly or served his Queen 
more faithfully. And within the past week 


* Sir George Grey. Born at Gibraltar, 11th May 1799. Died 
at Falloden, near Alnwick, 9th September 1882. 
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almost has been taken away another faithful 
if less public servant of the Crown, one of 
whom we have been told that “he was a 
devoted, valuable, and dear friend, as well as 
wise counsellor.” Comparatively unknown 
to the world at large, the service he rendered 
was not less valuable because it was given 
and received in comparative privacy. No 
truer heart, I believe, ever found pleasure in 
true and loyal service than the late Dean of 
Windsor.* 

It is the autumn of life, my friends, with 
many of us. ‘The spring is long past; the 
summer is passing away, and much work 
and duty remains unfinished. Autumn is at 
hand—nay, it is already here. Is our har- 
vest ready, or must we say, with more feeling 
than I fear sometimes attends the utterance of 


* Gerald Valerian Wellesley, Dean of Windsor. Born 1809. 
Died at Hazelwood, near Watford, 18th September 1882. 

The Court Circular of September 18, 1882, says :— 

“The Queen and Royal Family received this morning with deep 
grief the news of the death of the Dean of Windsor, after a short 
illness. The loss to the Queen, to whom the Dean had been a de- 
voted, valuable, and dear friend, as well as a wise counsellor, is 
irreparable. He had been for thirty-three years domestic chaplain 
to Her Majesty, and for twenty-eight years Dean of Windsor. His 
loss will also be deeply felt by the Royal Family and by the whole 
of the Queen’s household, by whom he was much beloved.” 
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the words, “The good we would we have not 
done: the evil we would not, we have done”? 
Have you done anything like your duty? I 
would say to every one before me—What 
fruits of righteousness or charity have you 
borne? How much wheat will God find in 
you when He comes to reap your fields? I 
would speak in all earnestness, as I am bound 
to do, bearing God’s message. Oh, may He 
not come seeking fruit and finding none. 
Let not ours be the salutation—“‘Cut him 
down, why cumbereth he the ground? Burn 
up the chaff. It is fit only to. be burnt.” 
God forbid that our case should be so bad as 
this. But let us not trifle with duty. Let us 
not waste the years in idle vanity. Let us 
judge ourselves if we would not that God 
judge us. Let us remember—and with this 
parting and solemn thought I close—“God is 
not mocked. For whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap; he that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 

“And now unto Him that is able to keep 
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us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceed- 
ing joy, to the only wise God our Saviour be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen.” 


C76.) 


Vic 


CHRIST THE ONLY SOURCE OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


“Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe 
and are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (“that thou art the Holy One of God”—R.V.) 

—JOHN vi. 68, 69. 


THERE is a time in the lives of almost all 
when our religious thoughts and feelings 
undergo a strain. It may be in youth, when 
the power of the world first lays hold upon 
us, or in passing from youth to manhood, 
when the intellect recoils from some bondage 
of inherited thought; it may be under some 
terrible temptation of passion or delusion of 
mind; in one or other of these ways, or of 
other ways, the old belief that we have cher- 
ished, or the old law that we have owned, is 
strained to the utmost. There comes a crisis 
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in our spiritual history, and it seems doubtful 
whether we shall stay in the old home or 
“oo away” and remember it no more, or 
even disown it as something that seems 
unworthy, and of which we are henceforth 
to be ashamed. LEvery one to whom the life 
of thought, or of fresh experience in almost 
any form, has come, will know what I mean. 
For it is the deeper natures in whom life is 
strongest, who are most apt to be moved and 
agitated in this manner, and brought face to 
face with such a question as that addressed 
by our Lord to the Twelve: ‘“ Will ye also go 
away?” ‘There are others, happily, who go 
on as they have begun, to whom religion be- 
comes a habit which lays fast hold of them 
and guides them in an even course; and this 
immunity from all intellectual or spiritual 
agitation is a blessing to be thankful for. A 
man’s religion may be very real and true, 
notwithstanding that he has not won it, so to 
speak, by his own spiritual struggles. But it 
is certainly more than ever the case, that the 
religion of intellectual manhood is a religion 
which we have to fight for in the depths of 
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our own spirit, in communion with a higher 
Spirit. ) 

If once inquiry is excited within us, we 
must have a true and not a sham answer to 
our inquiry. We must, in other words, have 
a reason for our faith. I do not mean we 
must be able to maintain our Christian posi- 
tion bya series of arguments. This is not the 
point. We may, or we may not, be able to 
do this. But we must at least have an answer 
in our hearts why we remain with Christ. 
There must be that in Him which satisfies 
our hearts, or which inspires and controls our 
lives in such a manner, and with such a force, 
as we find nowhere else. 

The idea of all religion is the idea of a 
higher life—a life more than the personal 
life of sense and intellect and passion—what 
the Apostle means by ‘“‘eternal life.” There 
cannot be said to be any dispute as to this 
amongst those who acknowledge religion at 
all. The interpretation to be put upon 
‘“‘eternal”? may be disputed; the source and 
the character of the higher life-may be end- 
lessly debated; but hardly any in our day, 
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whom it is necessary to consider on such a 
question at all, deny either the necessity of 
a higher life, or that this life is rightly called 
religion. Nay, those who may be said to be 
separated by the widest extremes from the 
Christian position yet strongly dwell on the 
cultivation of the higher life. Religion, in 
the sense of being above worldliness and 
selfishness, whether of intellect or of passion, 
is one of their constant themes. And it is 
even their boast that this higher life is more 
clearly and strongly recognised in their sys- 
tem of thought than in the Christian system. 
Of all the strange things one has lived to 
hear against Christianity, the strangest is the 
accusation that its doctrine of salvation is 
tainted by a miserable selfishness, while the 
doctrine of Positivism is the true gospel of 
unselfishness. But, at least, such an accu- 
sation indicates that the: higher life is not 
only recognised in our most characteristic 
system of unbelief, but is specially emphasized 
and enforced by it. ‘The system is pressed 
upon our acceptance as being specially fayour- 
able to the cultivation of that higher life. 
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Materialism, in the old sense, as expressed 
in the old formula, ‘Let us eat and drink, 
_ for to-morrow we die,” is still common enough 
as a practice. Whatever be their profession, 
many fall into this sort of Materialism. Mate- 
rialists in conduct, will, I fear, never die out, 
even in the Christian Church. But there can- 
not be said to be any school of thought in our 
day which deliberately advocates such a life as 
the true and proper life for man. All schools 
of thought more or less maintain that there is 
a higher life of unselfishness, a life which is 
not merely self-regarding, but which is, in the 
language of some of these schools, altruistic, 
has a special regard for the happiness of 
others, and makes that happiness—the happi- 
ness of humanity and not of the individual— 
its essential and most vital principle. 

The great question here, where all may be 
said to be more or less agreed, is not as to 
the need, but as to the sources of this higher 
life. What is the real spring or power of 
a higher life in man? In what school of 
thought are we to find the best nurture for our 
spiritual nature, the most effectual means of 
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rising above the life of selfishness towards 
the life of love and brotherly help and noble 
discipline to which we are all called? That 
there should be any doubt on such a question 
may seem strange. From a Christian point 
of view it is passing strange. Yet neverthe- 
less it is evident, from many signs, that the 
chief strain is here. The old religious thought 
in which many have been brought up is more 
apt, in a certain class of minds, to break here 
than anywhere. ‘There are so many divergent 
voices all around—some calling in one direc- 
tion and some in another, and many of the 
most powerful calling us away from the old 
faith. It is said to be no longer effectual 
to secure the higher life, no longer a living 
and quickening spirit, but a dead tradition. 
Science makes its claims; humanity, or what 
is called the religion of humanity, makes its 
claims; art and culture make their claims; 
and all more or less to the exclusion of Christ, 
the Lord of St. Peter and of the Twelve. 

Our difficulties are very different, indeed, 
from those of the disciples who forsook Christ 


at this time. They could not understand 
F 
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Jesus, because He sought to raise them to 
a higher level of thought than that to which 
they had been accustomed. They wished to 
have some visible sign of the power and 
authority which He claimed. They wished 
to realise in some earthly form the Messianic 
kingdom, and that Christ, therefore, would 
take to Him His great power and reign. He 
sought to raise their thoughts to the spiritual 
sphere in which His real power lay, and their 
minds recoiled from His spiritual elevation. . 
They could not understand His words. These 
were as an “hard saying” which they could 
not bear, and so from that time “‘ many of His 
disciples went back, and walked no more with 
Him.” The Twelve alone stood firm, although 
it would almost seem as if there had been 
some hesitation even amongst them. But, 
however imperfectly, they discerned the higher 
spirit in Christ. His words may not have 
been fully comprehended even by them; there 
were many after signs that this was the case; 
but, at any rate, they felt there was that in 
Him which they had found in no other—a 
power to meet theirspiritual wants, the revela- 
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tion of a higher life—an eternal life—such as 
they longed for. They found in Him what 
- they had never found anywhere else—in words 
of Pharisee or doctrine of Scribes, or their 
own many thoughts of duty or of God. And 
it was this feeling which rose to the lips of 
Peter when he answered, ‘“ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

Now, whatever difference there may be in 
our spiritual or intellectual trials from those 
of the disciples, the answer of our hearts to 
all of them must be in some degree the same 
as theirs. We must realise as they did that 
Christ is the true source of the higher life. 
We must feel that there is in Him something 
which we find nowhere else—a revelation of 
spiritual power which addresses our hearts 
and satisfies them. ‘This is the only attach- 
ment which can hold us under the strain of 
temptation to leave Christ. If He is, as we 
believe Him to be, the true. Lord of humar 
spirits, the true Master, than whom there is 
no other, we must, like St. Peter, have some 
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rational and practical answer to give for our 
faith. 

Let us see, then, for a little, what St. Peter’s 
answer involves. In what sense is the answer 
a true one—the truth of which we may learn 
as well as the Apostle? In other words—for 
to this our subject comes—How is it that 
Christ alone is, as we profess, the true source 
of all higher life in man? 

There are two lines of remark which may 
help us to understand this, both, as it seems 
to me, suggested by the words of St. Peter, 
viz.,—First, the power of Christ’s personality ; 
and, secondly, the direct revelation of the 
higher life through His words. The true 
source of the higher life we are prepared to 
maintain must always be a Divine personality 
or character, in loving communion with the 
human soul—a personal life, deeper than all 
laws of science or teachings of morality or 
art, not only existing, but communicating 
with us, showing Himself by words of eternal 
life. This is the only true root of religion ; 
this is the only power that can effectually 
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influence human character or keep it fast in 
the strain of intellectual or moral temptation. 
Let us look at the subject from these points 
of view. 


I. When the Twelve were appealed to, 
observe how purely personal the question and 
the answer were. ‘“ Will ye also go away? 
Will ye leave Me as others have done?” 
Simon Peter answered, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
We have found none like Thee. None has 
spoken to us as Thou hast done.” It is not 
a question of opinion as to whether the doc- 
trines taught by Christ could be abandoned, 
as to whether they were truer than others 
they may have heard. It is not the alter- 
native of ‘‘Choose my opinions, or choose 
those of others—the Scribes or Pharisees.” 
Seldom or never does our Lord put the issue 
to His disciples in this manner, but in a 
purely personal manner. Choose Me, or 
choose the world. ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and J will 
give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and 
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learn of Me.” It is His person always more 
than His doctrine that He puts forward. 
Even when He puts forward the latter it is 
by His personal authority still more than by 
its reasonableness or intrinsic excellence that 
He recommends it. 

This assertion of authoritative personality is 
characteristic of Christ as a religious teacher. 
‘“T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. No 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
The words would have been of the nature of 
profane boasting in a mere human teacher. 
- And when we realise the point of view of 
those who thought Him only such, we cannot 
be astonished at their words, ‘‘ The man hath 
spoken blasphemy.” But when we see in 
Him what St. Peter saw in Him, a Divine 
personality, we at once own the power and 
the blessing of all His words. 

And it is the consciousness of a Divine 
character in Christ that is the most powerful 
root of the Divine life. It is this which can 
alone hold us to Him. We are moved by 
character as we are moved by nothing else. 
It is at once the most efficient and most in- 
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telligible of all influences. And all that is 
supreme in the influence is summed up in 
Christ. 

Opinions may be more or less sound and 
good. It is right to have true opinions if we 
can; to weigh carefully what is right and 
what is wrong, what is more and what is less 
right. But all this process implies qualities 
of mind which we may or may not possess, 
and be none the worse, in a religious sense, 
whether we possess them or not. ‘Truth, in 
short, on its intellectual side is hard to find. 
It is the possible quest of only a few. Men 
may be deflected from it at any turn and lose 
it hopelessly, or grope blindly after it in dark- 
ness or under prejudices, for which they are 
not responsible. 

And this it is which makes the essential 
weakness of many modern schemes of reli- 
gion. They are schemes of intellectualism. 
They profess to lead man in the way of exact 
knowledge, and to guide him by the rules of 
art or culture. But to the majority of human 
beings all this is simply useless. They are 
incapable of being moved by the discoveries 
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of science or the lessons of art, and this not 
merely because they are ignorant or on a 
lower level than they ought to be, but because 
the motive power of life does not work in 
the main through the intellect or the taste. 
Enlarge the intellect as you may, refine the 
taste as you can, and the living man or woman, 
the higher life in either, may le dormant 
under all—nay, may be utterly famished and 
debased. You do not necessarily move men 
towards a higher life by advancing their know- 
ledge or increasing their love of what is merely 
beautiful. Observe, I do not for a moment 
say that you do them no good by such a 
process. God forbid I should say any such 
thing. On the contrary, I believe that any 
increase of knowledge and of art is so far 
good in itself, and may be the means of widely 
spreading good. All I say is, that you do not 
necessarily touch men on the spiritual side 
of their nature by such things. The higher 
life does not spring from them. It may be 
helped by them. They may add to its strength 
or the fineness of its temper. But they do 
not quicken it, they do not give it. 
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But let the personal life in us be brought 
in contact with a higher personal life, let the 
force of a true character be made to tell upon 
us, and the springs of our higher life are at 
once touched. Place even a noble human 
being amongst others, and how powerfully 
does his influence work for good all round ! 
And for this reason, amongst others, that 
such an influence is instinctively felt and 
appreciated. It is intelligible all round. 
Even where it may not tell for good, it is 
understood, it is felt. It requires no help 
of special knowledge to unlock the secrecies 
of such an influence. It is diffusive by its 
own power. It steals into hearts and moulds 
them, they cannot tell how. It breathes life 
from its very being, and under its quicken- 
ing touch a responsive life is everywhere 
awakened. 

It was such a power as this, in a super- 
eminent degree, that Christ was felt to be 
by St. Peter and the Twelve. His personality 
had been to them not merely something noble 
or elevating, as the character of a good man 
living with them, speaking with them, inspir- 
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ing them. It had indeed been all this, but 
at the same time something far more. They 
had felt that behind all His kindness and 
helpfulness as a friend and teacher there lay 
a character which was more than that of any 
human teacher, a depth of Divine personality 
which they had failed to comprehend, but 
which was more to them than all they had 
ever known. There had come forth from 
Him to them a Divine strength, a fulness of 
Divine blessing, which no one else they knew 
possessed or could give them. 

And all this Christ is still. His Divine 
character works as powerfully as ever in all 
hearts that look to Him. And there are no 
hearts, however simple and ignorant, who 
are not capable of feeling the beauty of His 
character and being held by it; as there are 
none, however wise and enlightened, who are 
capable of transcending it or living inde- 
pendently of it. The higher life that springs 
from Him is a Divine life like His own. 
Unlike the enlightenment that comes from 
science, or the culture that comes from art, it 
has its roots within the heart, which it always 
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changes by its silent power. Without this 
radical change there can be no real start 
of the higher life. And this can only come 
from the Spirit of Christ, from the power of 
Christ’s personality brought home to us and 
made living in our conscience and our heart. 
Take the case of any ordinary human being 
who is honestly desirous to live a better life— 
a higher life, as we say. Make him feel, as 
St. Peter felt, that there is One with him 
always in whom there is all the perfection of 
this higher life, in whom it is a reality and 
not an imagination—a mere ideal, and with 
what power does this tell upon him! He 
feels his own weakness grow strong in Christ, 
his own poor endeavours fulfilled in Him, his 
holiest aspirations confirmed, and—what is 
no less operative—all his base inclinations 
reproved, condemned. The light of moral 
beauty not only shines on him, as from a wise 
discourse or a noble sentiment, but it warms, 
kindles, and inspires him, as if reflected from 
a living countenance, as a character which 
touches our own at every point, and yet only 
touches it to show by contrast what it may 
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become, how its scarred and broken linea- 
ments may be made whole again and moulded 
into something of the same beauty. It is this 
which the Apostle meant by our being made 
‘‘new creatures in Christ,’ not conformed to 
the present world, but transformed by the 
renewing of our minds. 

It was this living power coming from the 
person of Christ which renewed the old world 
of heathenism and Judaism fast perishing in 
their own rottenness, which smote the heart 
of St. Paul himself with irresistible force on 
his way to Damascus, and which moved, as 
with inner fire of love and duty, all the early 
churches. ‘Then, as now, there were philo- 
sophies and schools of thought in abundance. 
There were teachers of science and advocates 
of art and culture. There were men of tradi- 
tion and men of ideas—Pharisees on one side 
and Gnostics on the other. An early teacher 
tells us how he had consulted “‘ Stoics, and 
Peripatetics, and Pythagoreans, and Plato- 
nists,” and sought truth in all these schools 
and failed to find it, till the gates of light 
were opened upon him in the revelation of 
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Jesus, and a fire was kindled in his soul re- 
sponsive to the Divine personality that looked 
out upon him in the Gospels. And at last he 
found here a power able to move his soul in 
the paths of righteousness and to make him 
strong in the love of the good. The higher 
life, which he had sought in vain elsewhere, 
he found here at length. 

And we are satisfied that it can be found 
nowhere else. In the school of science you 
may get rid of superstition, and that is a 
blessing we do not undervalue. In the schools 
of art and culture you may get rid of prejudice 
and foster your taste for the beautiful. In 
both you may so far gratify your love of truth, 
your grasp of reality in thought and senti- 
ment—advantages to be highly prized, and in 
which many religious people are greatly defi- 
cient. But the higher life is not to be got 
from mere intellectual improvement of this 
kind. It comes only from change of will 
and character. And this change, again, only 
comes from contact with a higher Divine 
character—the spirit of Christ going forth 
from Him and laying hold of our spirits, 
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taking the things of Christ and showing 
them unto us. “ Beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed to 
the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the spirit of the Lord.” The mind that was 
in Him is thus found in us. We feel, amidst 
the fluctuations of opinion, that here is a 
spiritual ground on which we can stand. 
More than this, we feel that Christ is in us, 
not only as a spiritual ideal, but as the life 
of that ideal in which all our higher life 
lives. He in us and we in Him, we are 
able to answer with St. Peter, ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 


- II. It is as revealed in the Gospels, in His 
words of grace and truth, in all the expres- 
sions of His character,that. Christ is the 
source of spiritual life to all who believe in 
His name. The idea of Divine personality 
carries with it the idea of revelation, as all 
our modern discussions show. If the power 
that is behind the world is a personal power 
—a character or moral will, and not a mere 
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blind force issuing endlessly into space, it 
cannot, in its very nature, but make itself 
known to man. And so the Word of God, 
God in Christ, becomes the essential corre- 
lative of the idea of God. If, in other words, 
there is an eternal life, a moral sphere be- 
yond the present, and of which the present 
is only a faint reflection, this can only be 
known to us through its expressions in such 
an one as Christ. That others have a spiritual 
life like ours we only know through com- 
munion with them in word or act. That 
there is a spiritual life, transcending the 
world and embracing an eternal life, on 
which the world and humanity rests, and 
out of which all good that is in the world 
or man comes, we can only know through 
its coming near to us in word or act. This 
is what the apostles felt Christ had done for 
them. He had not merely spoken to them 
of an eternal life. He had not said, “It is 
a part of My teaching that there is such a 
life.’ The Pharisees might have said this. 
But all He said or did was the revelation of 
this life. They felt themselves, in contact 
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with Him, to be at the same time in contact 
with a sphere of spiritual being above the 
world. 

And so the assurance of the eternal life 
can only come to any of us straight out of 
the words of Christ rather than out of any 
other source. The word of Christ is the 
highest evidence for us that there is any 
higher life at all, any ground of existence that 
is really eternal beneath all the changes of 
experience. If we cannot rest here, or get 
conviction here, as we look at Christ, we 
cannot rest anywhere, or touch the eternal 
as by faintest contact. In Him, in com- 
munion with His spirit, in all that He had 
ever said to them, the apostles felt them- 
selves assured of a higher being. They felt 
the outflow of the eternal life bathing their 
souls and suffusing them with its own deep 
serenity. This was why they could not go 
away with others. Where else could they 
turn? “Thou, O Christ, art the only true 
light of our souls. Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 

In such a way alone, brethren, shall we, 
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too, find rest and life, the spring of that 
higher life which shall be in us as a well of 
water springing up into eternal life. Here, 
in the living Christ of the Gospels, there is a 
strength to resist evil, to struggle after good, 
to kill within us the sinful instincts, the lusts 
of the world, the devil, and the flesh, and to 
draw forth and make habitual in us the in- 
stincts of the higher life, such as we can find 
nowhere else. Do not our own hearts tell us 
this, and that, if we have failed in aspirations 
towards the higher hfe, or contradicted our 
own aspirations and sunk into the miserable 
bondage of evil passion or unholy practice, it 
has been because we have gone back from 
Christ and not walked with Him ; not that He 
has failed us, or that there is any good in us 
which He has not helped us to strengthen. 
No; as there is no other adequate source of 
goodness, so there is no other type of good- 
ness that is inexhaustible; that we cannot 
outlive, and cast from us as we grow wiser 
and better. 

There cannot well be any surer proof of the 


Divinity of the Christian ideal than this. It 
“ 
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is always fresh and always strong, mighty to 
the pulling down of evil and the building up 
of good. And how poor and empty do all 
other ideals. become! They may charm us for 
a time and carry us away, and some sounding 
generalisations of science or of culture may 
seem to us about to regenerate the world. 
All old things are to pass away and things to 
become new under the splendour of discovery 
or the growth of intellect. But try to live by 
your generalisations, and see what you will 
make of it. The very glory of it will soon 
fade to your mental gaze—if it is worth any- 
thing ; but the glory of the Lord, which we 
behold as in a glass, never fades, unless the 
love of goodness also fades. And as we gaze 
with an ever-deepening insight, with a larger 
light of experience, the glory shall grow upon 
us, and from all other ideals we turn to Him 
who spoke unto Peter of old. May we be 
able to return Peter’s answer—‘“‘ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of - 
eternal life.’ Amen. 
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WAl 
ETERNITY AND MORTALITY. 


(PSALM XC.) 


It was remarked by one whose words were 
unusually thoughtful and wise, that ‘‘ while 
in youth we may be inclined to think the 
transitoriness and nothingness of earthly life 
is dwelt upon in the Bible too sternly and too 
exclusively, this view does not last into old 
age.” A maturer knowledge is more just in 
its appreciation and “in perfect harmony with 
the expressions of Scripture.” 

As we advance in years it is true that we 
are less moved by change. Death affects us 
less; we get more accustomed to it. But if 
this is so, we yet feel more plainly how 
inevitable it is, and how swiftly and often 
suddenly the scene changes around us. We 
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have less time for sadness, but we touch 
change at a great many more points. Our 
lives become ramified in so many directions 
that some branch is always falling off. Our 
early friends pass away; companions in the 
race of business or ambition drop from our 
side ; and the language of Scripture, pathetic 
and pitiful as it is, is felt to be only a true 
description of the constant flux of existence, 
now appearing and now departing—“‘All flesh 
is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass; the grass withereth and the 
flower thereof falleth away.” ‘‘ Verily, every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity.” 
Scripture certainly emphasizes in many 
places the frail and fleeting aspect of life. 
The thought of man’s mortality runs as a 
wail through many a psalm, and touches 
with pathos the heart of the prophet in his 
brightest visions. But there is also always 
in Scripture another side to the picture, and 
this the higher and the truer side. If life 
is fleeting and death is sure, there is yet a 
reality of Being over which death has no 
power, to which no change comes, or can 
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come. Behind all natural fluctuations there 
is an eternal substance, which is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. There is a 
Perennial Life, in which we also share, and 
to which we can turn amidst the feebleness 
and vanities of this mortal life. Nothing can 
be less like Scripture than the morose cry of 
despair which echoes in much of our present 
literature, which makes of existence a mere 
burden to be shuffled off, and keeps asking, 
“Ts life worth living?” ‘Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.” Although these words are 
scriptural, nothing is less like the general 
tone of Scripture. And indeed they are 
the words of Scripture only in its literary 
decadence, so to speak, when the old 
prophetic spirit of Scripture had lost its 
power. ‘There is nothing there of so-called 
pessimism. It emphasizes the dark side of 
life, but it never leaves out of sight the bright 
side. The spirit of Scripture is far more 
optimist than pessimist. It dwells on the 
good that there is in life, on the higher unat- 
tained good of which it is capable. If there 
is evil, and suffering, and death, there is also 
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always good. And what is above all signifi- 
cant, this is the side of life which is real and 
enduring. The good is the original, the sub- 
stantial; the evil is the inversion. The good 
is Being, the evil only so far a negative of that 
Being. There is a life in man, as there is a 
life above him, which is eternal. There is a 
spirit in man; the Almighty hath given him 
understanding; the Eternal Reason hath 
given him a share of His own rational and 
undying life. God has made man in His own 
image. And God is no dream of the fancy, 
nor creation even of the heart. Zeis. His 
name is “I Am that I Am;” there is none 
else. ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.” 


I. It is on this higher side of the thought 
of Scripture that we propose for a moment to 
dwell. This psalm, so venerable in its mate- 
rials as to have been attributed to Moses, 
whether rightly or not, is in the main a psalm 
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of mortality, and yet its primary thought is 
not mortality but eternity. It opens with 
the note of eternal life. This idea stands as 
a great light in front of the darkness. Man 
is mortal ; but God is, and God is the Eternal, 
Immortal, the Home and Dwelling-place of 
all generations. ‘Thus generations come and 
go, but there is an abiding Home whence they 
come, wherein they dwell. Not merely from 
darkness do they come and return to dark- 
ness; but there is One in whom they abide. 
There is an Absolute and Eternal Being, who 
does not change, but out of whom all changes 
come. ‘The idea of the Eternal—of God—is 
primary, and not secondary. It does not come 
from man; it contains man. It transcends 
all history, not only of man, but of the earth 
and of the worlds of which man is a part. 
God is beyond all geological, all astronomical 
eras. ‘Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, Thou art God, the Eternal 
One.” The being of God underlies, precedes, 
sums up all other life. The thought of God 
is carried far beyond human history or cosmic 
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history. His eternal power is only the more 
conspicuous against the background of our 
mortal feebleness. It is God who, having 
created man, disposes of him. ‘‘'Thou turnest 
man to destruction; and sayest, Return, ye 
children of men.” 

This is the grand peculiarity of Hebrew 
thought and of Christian thought after it— 
that God is first, man only ‘second; that the 
Eternal Being is the true Being, the present 
visible and transitory being only the deriva- 
tive being, appearing and vanishing at the 
call, according to the order of the other. 
The whole Bible clings to this background of 
faith, and upon this all religion, and certainly 
all revealed religion, has hitherto been based. 
It is at least important for us to realise that 
it is the great object of what is called modern 
thought to overturn this fundamental concep- 
tion—to make man first and God only second ; 
to call man the reality and God the appari- 
tion—born of human dreams and imagina- 
tion. It is not the idea of God, but of 
humanity, in this view that is fontal, original, 
beyond which we cannot go, and everything 
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else comes out of man. Evolution is all from 
below, a constant upward growth of nature, 
and the gods of Greece and the God of 
Scripture are equally growths of man’s mere 
imaginative faith, They come from man. 
Man is no longer the child, but the parent. 
He has had given to him present life, and in 
turn the higher has grown as a dream out of 
his creative imagination. It is impossible to 
imagine a deeper contrast or antagonism of 
thought than this. It is all-important to see 
it, and to realise on which side we are stand- 
ing—on the old Biblical ground or the modern 
ground. Our whole life must take form and 
colour from our standpoint, and the contrast 
strikes deep into every phase of social, moral, 
and national life. 


II. But there is more than ‘the general 
idea of an Eternal Being in the words of the 
Psalmist—a Primary Power, directing and 
controlling all others. The character of this 
Being is further clearly defined. His state- 
ment is not only—‘“ The Lord, the Eternal 
One, is the dwelling-place of all genera- 
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tions;”’ but ““O Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling-place.” The Eternal is a personal 
being. God is marked by such personal 
expressions as I, Thou. “Iam that I am;” 
“T am the Lord, and there is none else;” 
‘Thus saith the high and the holy One, that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name alone is holy, 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a humble and contrite spirit ;”’ 
“Thou art the God that doest wonders. 
Thou hast redeemed Thy people.” 

It is impossible to define more clearly the 
personality of the Eternal Cause and Source 
of all being, from whom all life comes, man 
included. He is not only before man— 
original, while man is derivative; absolute, 
while man is dependent—but He is a per- 
sonal being long before man, not merely 
a blank Reason or Intelligence, but a Moral 
Intelligence, a character full of affection 
and care, and thoughtful, deliberative love. 
Man dwells within this Being as a home, 
and the idea of home suggests parentage, and 
all the personal and moral associations which 
gather round it. God is not merely the 
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Creator, He is the Father. This is the highest 
expression to which the Hebrew mind rose, 
or could rise, on the subject. The same ex- 
pression repeats itself in all the highest types 
of ancient thought. It is consecrated and 
for ever made significant in the words of 
Christ, ‘Our Father which art in heaven.” 
And then again, this idea here, and in all 
higher religious thought, comes down from 
above to man. It is not the mere reflection 
of man’s longings, not the mere birth of his 
desires, not the mere upward prayer of his 
heart. It is a fact—beyond him, above him, 
independent of him—God is God, and God 
is a Father, whether man had ever called Him 
so or not, or acknowledged Him in such a 
relation or not. In other words, it is not 
our subjective feeling that makes God a 
Father. It is no mere ideal image which we 
make of Him out of our own affections and 
desires. He is a Father. The parental re- 
lation, like all facts and relations, is original 
in Him. They are in us, because they are in 
Him, as He has made us after His own 
image. It is not we who have merely con- 
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ceived the idea and clothed it with an imagi- 
nary reality. We only have the idea because 
God is a Father in Himself, independently of 
all our thoughts. And this, and this alone, 
is Religion in the old sense ; a religion which 
holds us by binding us to a higher order of 
being, and which we have not merely woven 
out of the tissues of our own imaginative 
feeling, a religion compelling obedience and 
suggesting love and worship, and awe and 
aspiration. If God is a reality, and Father- 
hood a reality in God, then are we children, 
and there is One to whom we owe obedience, 
whom we ought not to offend, and to whom 
our conscience rightly reproaches us if we do 
offend. Then Christ also in reality is the 
Son of God; and in Him we find a Father. 
We have not only the love of a Father, but 
we are under the authority of a Father. But 
above all, there is a heart which is responsive 
to our hearts. We are heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ. Thus there is a Spiritual 
Tome encompassing us, a Love which changes 
not with the varying pulses of our mortal 
thought and affection, but which lives in 
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itself, and goes forth from its own infinite 
depth to us, embracing us, holding us in its 
great and tender arms, to which we may fly 
in all our trials, from which we may get 
strength in all our weakness, and hope in all 
our cespair,. ~O God, Thou art, and’ our 
hope is in Thee. Thou art the Rewarder of 
them that seek Thee. Thou art our. Refuge 
and our Strength in every hour of our neces- 
sity. ‘Thou art near us, and Thine everlasting 
arms are around us. O Lord, let Thy mercy 
lighten upon us, as our trust is in Thee. O 
Lord, in Thee have we trusted. Let us never 
be confounded.” 

My friends, these are merely elementary 
lessons, some of you may think. You do not 
need to be reminded of them. You have 
never doubted them. ‘Then you have reason 
to be thankful. But I may certainly ask of 
the most believing and devout—Have you 
realised them, or have they not been so much 
dead religious formula in your minds? Is 
God for you a loving God? Is He a Father? 
Can you say, your heart beating with the emo- 
tion of the great thought as you say it—“*O 
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Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations. Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, Thou art God.” ‘O God, Thou 
art my God, early will I seek Thee. Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee.” Such 
experience, such a living relation of the soul 
to God is the root of all religion. It is 
religion. Everything else is only a means to 
this end. And in these days more than ever 
it is such very elements of religion that need 
to be preached. God must be to you and to 
me a reality, a true Father, else He will soon 
be nothing at all but a shadow, a dream, a 
broken image, vanishing from the range of 
intelligence and life. He must be the light 
of our intellect, the satisfaction of our heart, 
the living object of our prayers, to whom we 
cry, because we know that He heareth us, 
and will answer us according to our need and 
His great mercy. 

Amidst all the changes and chances of our 
mortal life, let us hold to this blessed Reality. 
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As we feel the pressure of mortal change 
more and more with years, and the shadows 
lengthen along our advancing path (and faces 
that were once beside us are now only seen 
through the halo of that upper glory to which 
they have gone), let us try to have a clear, 
firm hold of God Himself, our Father, the 
Kternal amidst the decaying, the Living amidst 
the dying, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, the Dwelling-place of all generations. 

And now unto the King Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible, the only wise God, be honour and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


“But this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”—PHIt. iii. 13, 14. 

THERE are many aspects in which life pre- 
sents itself to the thoughtful or imaginative 
mind. Its brevity, its burden, its weariness 
and vanity, its hopefulness and aspiration, all 
have been emphasized according to the mood 
of thinker or writer. And every aspect in 
which it can well present itself has been not 
only set forth in Scripture, but there set forth 
in more touching terms, by more pathetic 
and expressive images, than in any other form 
of literature with which we are acquainted. 
And this simply because the prophetic minds 
to which we owe Scripture were minds of 
deeper insight, of more tender and compre- 
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hensive thoughtfulness, and, above all, of 
more quickened spiritual emotion than we 
meet elsewhere. This is just a part of their 
inspiration, that they were closer to reality— 
which is the Divine—in nature, and life, and 
history. They were seers, and they saw life, 
as they saw everything, in its vital and true 
meanings, in its mystery of happiness and 
of suffering ; and they had not only the gift 
of sight, but the gift of expression, to put 
their thoughts in ever-living and memorable 
words. So it is that when men, who know 
nothing of the religion of the Bible but to 
reject it, are led to speak of life as it is or as 
it ought to be, they instinctively recur to the 
old Biblical language, as laden with tones of 
meaning which they find nowhere else. 

St. Paul looks at life in the text under one 
of its most familiar images, one significant at 
all times, but having special significance to 
him, probably during his residence at Rome, 
from circumstances which may have specially 
brought it home to him. He thinks of life 
as a race, and either the foot races or the 


chariot races of the Roman circus furnished 
H 
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in all likelihood the suggestive association in 
his mind when he mentally depicted it under 
this form. The form itself, of course, is of 
little consequence. It is only as jit helped 
the Apostle to conceive and set forth the 
meaning of life, and of the Christian life in 
particular, that it deserves notice. It is the 
mental picture in which he sets the true 
character and objects of the spiritual life, the 
life which he himself lived, and which he 
would have us all to live, in Christ. 

The words bring before us three aspects of 
life, which every view of it may be said more 
or less to suggest, but which are specially fixed 
or vivified in the idea or image of a race. 
ist, The relation of life to the past: ‘‘ forget- 
ting the things which are behind ;”” 2d, The 
relation of life to the future: “reaching forth 
unto those things which are before ;”” and 3d, 
The obligation or duty springing out of these 
relations in the present: “I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” In other words, St. Paul’s 
view of life was that it should be forgetful or 
oblivious towards the past; that it should be 
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eager and full of aspiration towards the future ; 
and that it should be energetic in the present. 


I. There is something to be said by way of 
explanation as well as exhortation on these 
points. They are not all of them perhaps 
sufficiently clear to our minds at first. We 
can understand, indeed, the ever-forward atti- 
tude of the racer as he speeds onwards to his 
goal. To look back, to recall the points which 
he has passed, whether well or ill accom- 
plished, is plainly for him a ruinous occupa- 
tion. All his attention must be fixed on the 
goal; he must reach forth to it, and press 
towards it, with an intensity which admits of 
no retrospect—which sums up all his energies 
in one concentrated effort. 

Of course the figure is not strictly appli- 
cable, as no figure ever is, to the reality. Life 
is a far too complex movement to be set forth 
in this way. It cannot break itself from the 
past—the things which are behind—like the 
racer in his swift onward movement towards 
a goal. |The continuity of life cannot be 
divided at any point, and what is behind put 
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away as forgotten, rolled up, folded as a gar- 
ment and laid aside as if no more a part of 
us. We cannot deal with the past in this 
way, nor would it be well with us if we could. 
Up to whatever point we have run our race, 
we have not merely, like the swift runner, 
passed over ground to be forgotten, but we 
have accumulated experience, and added to the 
sum of our life moments which can never be 
forgotten, which have entered into its texture, 
and given it direction and colour, which it 
will more or less always keep. Ne>-myfriends, 
ie cannot forget the past in this sense, and 
of course St. Paul did not mean that we 
should. No man knew human life, or all 
the depths of the spiritual life, better than 
the Apostle. He knew very well, as we all 
know, that there must be so far a conscious 
continuity in life; a thread of loving associa- 
tion and memory binding it all up, and making 
it what it is of happiness and misery to any 
human being. ‘There are dark days which 
still leave their lengthening shadows upon us, 
it may be from a distant past, which we can- 
not escape. And again, there are dear and 
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ever-bright faces that shine out upon us from 
the shadows, and there is the echo of loving 
voices, long silent, sounding in our hearts, 
never to die away. All this gives the past an 
[ irrevocable hold upon us.) Yet the words of 
the Apostle, in the sense in which he means 
them, are true words; they are words which 
have a real and valuable lesson for us. He 
means not that we are to try and forget the past 
by banishing it from our minds, or by breaking 
away from our former associations—as if we 
could !—but that we are to forget the things 
which are behind as no longer practically 
concerning us. Good and evil—they have 
left their impress upon us, and that impress 
will be with us more or less always. But for 
all practical purposes we are done with the 
past. Nothing whatever in it can now be 
altered. The point at which we stood in it 
can never be changed. Did we stand well in 
it, was our duty in some degree fairly done in 
it? Then let us not take credit for it. There 
is no time for self-elation or self-sufficiency 
in this world, least of all in the Christian life. 
As soon as you begin to dwell with self-com- 
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placency on the past you are losing your ideal 
of duty, and your right sense of the claims of 
the future and the present. Of all thoughts 
unbecoming a weak mortal being, the most 
unbecoming is that of how well he has done 
anything; what achievements he has made ; 
what points in the race he has won. Such 
self-complacency, besides being the mark of 
a small and never of a great life, is ruinous 
in its influence on the growth of character 
and the range of duty, which widens before 
every man so long as he lives. 

(St. Paul’s own example—he never thought 
he had attained or was already perfect. . . .*) 

But again, have we done imperfectly or ill 
in the past? Then let us not brood over our 
imperfections or despair even for our worst 
sins. ‘The past is done with us, let us be 
done with it. If we never can get quit of it, 
or banish it from our intellectual conscious- 
ness, we may yet practically live as if we had 
put it aside; nay, as if the consciousness of 
it that remains were only a goad to stimulate 
us to something higher and better than we 


* This was probably meant to be expounded in delivery. 
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have done—something new and different it 
may be—something the reverse of all that we 
formerly delighted to do. Of our former or 
dead selves we may make stepping-stones to 
a new life. In putting off diligently the old 
let us put on the new, serving the Lord Jesus, 
and no longer making provision for the flesh 
to serve the lusts thereof. Surely there is 
nothing more blessed or hopeful in the 
spiritual life revealed in Him, than that capa- 
city which is ours of forgetting the past and 
living for the future—dying to sin and living 
to righteousness. The dead soul may rise 
from the very grave of former sins, and cast- 
ing aside its grave-clothes, go forth in new- 
ness of life. ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give you 
life.’ Your past may be darkened, vicious, 
sinful. The shadow of it may seem a shadow 
of doom to your awakened vision. But the 
great Healer, the Physician of souls, says to 
you—“ Arise and walk, come forth from your 
prison-house and live.” The future is before 
you, the present is still yours; shall you not 
hear His voice and live? 
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II. The attitude of the Christian towards 
the future should always be one of hopeful- 
ness and aspiration. He should not only 
forget the past, but reach forth to the things 
which are before. ‘There is a great longing 
in every true heart for higher work and yet 
better achievement. ‘This longing, and the 
hopefulness out of which it comes, are espe- 
cially Christian attributes. Life by itself, in 
its mere natural course, has a tendency to 
stagnate, to grow commonplace, bounded in 
its desire and aim. And to a certain extent 
it is well that it should do so. As men 
advance in life they find out the limits of 
their powers; what they can do, what they 
were not intended to do. And so the vision- 
ariness and the unbounded ambition of youth 
disappear. ‘The young may be said to live 
mainly in the future. It is the thought of 
the future that inspires their mental studies, 
their frequent self-sacrifice and scorn of pre- 
sent delights. Each hopes to reach at last 
some proud eminence and become in some 
form or other the hero whose glory fired his 
thoughts from afar. But by-and-by the glory 
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in which he is apt to travel dies down; the 
vision from afar fades away or becomes rapidly 
limited. A definite prospect of work, and of 
duty, opens up, within which the man must 
work, and find his happiness in working. It 
is a condition of his finding any happiness 
that he confine himself more or less to his 
sphere, whatever it be, that he do whatsoever 
his hand has found to do. Every one who 
knows the world knows that many lives are 
wrecked at this point, just because they will 
not (as it is said in familiar phrase) settle, and 
go to some definite work—help on the world 
in some modest appointment suited to their 
capacities. The world neglected, neglects 
them ; and not having taken up the burden 
of life when they might have done so, they 
are thrust aside by others and miss their way 
often in hopeless darkness. ‘The very dream 
of hope, of a visionary enthusiasm to do some- 
thing more or better than they were ever 
meant to do, has been their ruin. 

But while all life, in order to attain prac- 
tical form and result at all, must become 
bounded and set itself within a definite 
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sphere, this is no reason why a_ hopeful 
eagerness towards the future should die out 
of it. All right-minded men, all Christians, 
should have their gaze so far on the future 
that they may hope to become better in 
the future than they have been, and have 
both more enthusiasm and more patient 
continuance in well-doing than they now 
have ; to grow more noble-minded and pure- 
hearted ; to live more above the world and 
its vanities and cares, more like Christ, hav- 
ing more of His mind, and being clothed 
more in [His likeness. This is in the highest 
sense to stretch forth unto the things which 
are before ; to have not merely an ideal before 
us, which all worthy, all Christian life must 
have, but to work our character, by God’s 
help, more and more into the forms of the 
Christian ideal; to appropriate that and 
make it our own, always more and more; 
never thinking that we have attained or are 
already perfect, but growing more fully into 
the Divine likeness, into the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ; not being 
conformed to this world, but being trans- 
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formed by the renewing of our minds, that 
we may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God. All these 
expressions which we use in picturing this 
forward attitude of the Christian mind are 
more or less scriptural—necessarily, for none 
others are so appropriate—and we are apt, 
I know, to associate with such expressions 
something abstract and shadowy, something 
too sacred to be ever reached. ‘This danger 
lies in all conventional and sacred language. 
But the Christian ideal, the things which are 
before, let us remember, are realities, pos- 
sessions of character, which should never be 
thought to be beyond us, however they may 
be still in their fulness before us. And more, 
we should aim after them, stretch forth to- 
wards them in every practical manner; add- 
ing to faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance, and to tem- 
perance patience, and to patience godliness, 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity. 

In whatever respect we feel that we are 
offenders against the law of Divine perfection 
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revealed in Christ, coming short in Christian 
manliness, purity, truth, holiness, charity, let 
us be more active; and does not the very use 
of these words suggest our many and miser- 
able shortcomings? Do we not all often fail 
in the simplest duties, not to speak of the 
highest virtues or graces; fail in temper, 
in self-control, in rigorous truthfulness and 
purity—in that charity which alone is the 
bond of perfectness? We do not need to 
paint the ideal richly or brightly in order 
to reflect our own darkness in its divine 
mirror; our darkness is visible as soon as 
any beam from its heavenly radiance shines 
upon us; and if the Christian spirit is not 
dead in us, it should go forth towards this 
light, and stir us up till we are more fully 
changed into its own likeness. It is ours as 
Christians to behold, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, to contemplate what a truly 
Divine character it is. Let us gaze steadily 
towards the bright vision, far as it may seem 
beyond our reach, and beholding it, be 
changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. 
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It is too often the case that as life goes on 
we get contented with our characters such as 
they are. In losing the visionariness and 
ideality and consequent dissatisfaction of 
youth, we sink into a practical self-com- 
placency still more fatal than youthful rest- 
lessness. We even grow distrustful of ideal 
excellence and cynical over lofty views. Ex- 
perience, we are apt to think, has taught us 
better. But this is not a worthy, and cer- 
tainly not a Christian state of mind. It may 
be the height of worldly experience ; but here, 
as often, the heights of the worldly mind do 
not reach even the level of Christian thought. 
In the healthy Christian experience, aspiring 
eagerness after a higher good never dies out. 
There are moods of darkness, no doubt, when 
all higher aims seem for a time to perish, 
and the worthlessness of human effort is felt 
too painfully to admit any higher feeling. 
But such moods come not of the health but 
of the sickness of the Christian life. In its 
true self that life is ever aspiring. It is of 
its very essence to soar, and to forget as it 
soars the things which are behind, while it 
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reaches forth unto those which are before, till 
free from all the trammels of its own feeble- 
ness, and the works of darkness that burden its 
onward race, it attains the mark of the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


III. And this leads us to a few words in 
explanation of the last clause of the text: “I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” This 
one thing the Apostle says he did: Forgetting 
the things which are behind, I press toward. 
. . . He did not hesitate or perplex himself 
with questions as to the meaning of life, or 
the use of it, as many do in a time like ours. 
He was not found asking, as clever writers 
are now asking, Is life worth living? Such 
questions are only asked when a kind of sick- 
ness has come over human speculation; and 
the course of luxury and over-refinement, or the 
weariness which accounts for both, have eaten 
into the core of thought, and it has become 
sicklied by the pale cast of exhaustion. You 
cannot associate St. Paul with such fancies. 
He had both too much common sense and 
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too much manliness; and, moreover, he had 
real work to do. He had a revelation of 
grace to announce—a world to conquer for 
Christ ; and for this he counted all things but 
loss. His example, no less than the example 
of his Master and ours, may be beyond us. 
It is not his work we are called upon to 
imitate, but his spirit—the spirit that moved 
him to work: “I press toward the mark.” 
Whether in his manner or not, let us too 
press forward ; let us take up our work, what- 
ever it be, and do it with something of 
his intense and practical enthusiasm. Any- 
thing is better for us than standing idly by 
looking on at the world and its multiplied 
relations, and not forwarding them at all, not 
helping them towards good, nay, perhaps, 
helping them towards evil. 

It is not necessary we have any great work 
to do, although, in point of fact, we have all 
such work in the Christian improvement of 
our own characters and making life around 
us, in our families or in society, sweeter, more 
reasonable, more Christian. No one need 
want for work so long as he has his own 
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character to work upon, and to make better 
by God’s grace—the best of men have enough 
to do here—and how much more besides! 
How far is life in any form around us from 
being what it ought to be! How poor our 
service, how unworthy our endeavours! How 
in social or public business do men make the 
worse appear the better reason when it suits 
their purpose ; how, to take a single example, 
does political life, which should be a noble 
ambition, grow coarse and contemptible rather 
than honourable day by day, and public men, 
professing to be Christians, seek to compass 
their ends by pandering to base passions and 
mean prejudices! Indeed, my friends, we 
are all far enough from having attained, or 
being already perfect. We are most of us 
but miserable failures, unprofitable servants at 
the best. Let us, then, press forward towards 
something better, something more lovely, more 
honourable, of better-cherished report. 
Unlike many in our day, who have cast the 
hope of the future away from them, we have 
something for which to work. St. Paul not 
only pressed forward, but he pressed towards 
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the mark for the prize of the high calling. 
That goal is ours no less than his, and a 
life, not done when our work here is done, 
but eternal in the heavens, where it shall be 
perfected as our Father in heaven is perfect. 
Should this goal ever disappear from human 
faith, and the hope of an immortal life die 
out-of humanity, then life will cease to be 
worth living and work will drag. If the poor 
imperfect endeavours we make after a better 
life here are to be all, then the question may 
arise, nay, will arise, are they worth making ? 
But believing, as we do, that Christ died and 
rose again from the dead, the first-fruits of 
them that sleep, let us give ourselves heartily 
to Christian work, with the goal of immor- 
tality before us—the life that is hid with 
Christ in God. Let this question inspire and 
increase our sense of duty day by day; and as 
those that set out with us in the race drop by 
our side, and are hidden from our view, let 
us lift our eyes more steadily towards the 
heavens, to the whole work that is given us 
to do, till our labours are finished, and we 
pass with them to our rest. 


(133°) 


Vile 
THE THINGS THAT ARE EXCELLENT. 


“That ye may approve things that are excellent ; that ye 
may be sincere and without offence till the day of Christ.” 
—PAHIL. i. 10. 


Two things are necessary for all noble life— 
first, that we have some ideal of duty; and, ~ 
secondly, that we are honest in trying to 
realise this ideal. Not to have an ideal of 
duty is to live without any moral thoughtful- 
ness, as if we were little better than animals 
obeying our natural impulses; and not to 
endeavour sincerely to carry out such a sense 
of duty as we may have is to be false to our- 
selves, and false to whatever religious profes- 
sion we make. 

The words of the Apostle before us suggest 
both these necessities of a higher life. They 
are part of a prayer which he made for his 
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Philippian converts, for whom he had a great 
love. “God is my record,” he says, ‘‘ how 
greatly I long after you all in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ.” There have been few men of 
warmer and deeper affections than St. Paul. 
His very anger at times, and the rebukes in 
which some of his epistles abound—as the 
Epistle to the Galatians—all show the depth 
of his personal feelings, the largeness of a 
heart which could be violently wounded, as, 
in other cases like the present, it could be 
gratified. His converts at Philippi from the 
first had been of an attractive and interesting 
character. Lydia, ‘‘a seller of purple, whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken by Paul ;” 
the native slave girl with the divining spirit ; 
the Roman gaoler with his family—characters 
not only interesting in themselves, as we 
gather from the account of their conversion 
in the 16th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
but representative of the three great races— 
Asiatic, Greek, and Roman—among whom 
the missionary work of the Apostle lay. 
Much as he suffered at Philippi, these and 
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others whom he had brought there to the 
knowledge of the truth seem to have clung 
to him with a peculiar tenacity of affection. 
Their unwavering loyalty is his constant 
solace under manifold trials. ‘They are his 
“joy and crown, his brethren dearly beloved 
and longed for” (Phil, iv. 1). From them 
alone he consents to receive alms for the 
relief of his personal wants; to them alone 
he writes in language which, as has been 
said (Dr. Lightfoot, Com., p. 57), “is un- 
clouded by any shadow of displeasure or 
disappointment.” Ten years had elapsed 
at the date of this epistle (61 or 62 A.D.) 
from his first visit to Philippi, but the 
old bonds of affection that bound him to 
the church there were as fresh and warm as 
ever; and he tells them by the hands of Epa- 
phroditus, his “brother and companion in 
labour, and fellow-soldier, but their messen- 
ger” (ii. 25), how he still thanked God upon 
every remembrance of them, always in his 
every prayer making request for them with 
joy—assured that He who had begun a good 
work in them would perform it “until the 
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day of Jesus Christ.” This was only meet 
for him, he adds, because he had them in his 
heart, nay, in the heart of Jesus Christ he 
yearned after them, praying the Father that 
their love might ‘abound yet more and more 
in knowledge and in all judgment,” that they 
might “approve the things that are excellent,” 
and be ‘‘sincere and without offence till the 
day of Christ, being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ unto 
the glory and praise of God.” 

The phrase “the day of Christ,” twice 
repeated in these few verses, and again in the 
sixteenth verse of the second chapter, is pecu- 
liar to this epistle. The more common phrase 
with St. Paul is “‘the day of the Lord.” The 
meaning in both cases is no doubt the same. 
The phrase is probably best understood in the 
broad sense of the day of judgment, although . 
more limited and special meanings have been ~ 
assigned to it. The great object of the Apostle 
plainly is to impress, with graphic force, upon 
the Philippians what he never failed to im- 
press upon all who named the name of Christ, 
that their Christian profession should be no 
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mere name but a reality, something which 
would stand the test in the day of trial and 
judgment, when the light of Divine truth 
would flash upon every soul, and the life and 
work of all would appear only for what they 
were worth. This is the great aim of religion 
in all cases, and the highest good of it to 
make us better men and women in thought 
and word and deed. If we make a religious 
profession, if we are members of the Christian 
Church, we ought every one of us to have a 
high standard of duty, and we ought, however 
imperfectly, to be sincerely endeavouring to 
live according to this standard. This seems 
the very rudiments of Christian ethics. It 
goes without saying that Christians should 
be Christians. ‘The lesson is very common- 
place, but we find from constant experience 
that it is just such commonplaces that need 
to be repeated. You and I, and others bear- 
ing the Christian name, are continually falling 
below any high standard of duty, continually 
forgetting that our thoughts ought to be 
higher than the thoughts of others, our ideas 
more elevated, our affections set on worthier 
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objects, and that our conduct should in all 
things be “sincere,” or, as the original word 
may be more definitely translated, ‘“ unmixed, 
unsullied,” and ‘‘ without offence,” that is to 


say, neither “ 


stumbling” in itself nor a 
“cause of stumbling” to others. 

Let us meditate for a little more closely, 
and in as plain and direct a manner as we 
can, on these two aspects of the Christian 


life. 


I. As Christians we ought to “approve 
things that are excellent,” not merely things 
which are opposed or differ, as good and bad. 
It needs no special spiritual insight, no gift 
of grace to do this. There is a lower line of 
duty, common to the Church and the world, 
in which all may be allowed so far to be on 
the same level. The natural conscience in 
every man may be said to tell him what is 
obviously good and bad, or right and wrong. 
All know that truth is better than falsehood ; 
that it is necessary to be fair, and just, and 
honourable; or, at least, if all do not know 
this, there is yet a common consent amongst 
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men as to certain things which are base and 
unworthy ; and when we see, as we some- 
times do, men deliberately preferring evil, 
nay, calling evil good and light darkness, such . 
men are condemned not only by the Gospel, 
by the Church, but by the world. They not 
merely fall below a certain standard of duty, 
they have cast aside all idea of duty or right- 
doing, and fallen into wickedness. It is 
melancholy to think that there are those who 
have sunk as low as this within Christian 
Churches; to whom religion has never been 
anything but aname; men who for a pretence 
make long prayers, and turn their assumed 
zeal into a cloak for covetousness and licen- 
tiousness. All this is a foul debasement of 
religion, and the worst woes of the Gospel 
are denounced against those who thus make 
a gain of godliness. 

But it is a higher level of thought that the 
Apostle has in view. It is not merely the 
distinction of right and ‘wrong, of what is 
plainly good and bad, but it is the distinction 
of things that are good and things that are 
better. The Christian mind ought to be fixed 
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on higher things—it ought to approve things 
that are excellent, and to love things only 
worthy of love. It ought to dwell in a region 
above the world, above things which may 
be good and worthy after a merely worldly 
standard. It ought to have a certain spiri- 
tual sensitiveness which is not only not 
attracted by evil but recoils from it, and which 
is drawn to whatsoever things are lovely and 
of good report. 

I fear that we all fail more or less in 
the cultivation of this higher-mindedness. 
The world is too much with us. It is con- 
stantly weighing down our upward desires 
and depressing. our loftier sense of duty, and 
whispering to us a religion of convenience 
rather than of aspiration. Our own frequent 
failures to live in a higher atmosphere, to 
cherish loftier thoughts, to love only the 
noblest ideals, tend in the same direction to 
keep us contented at a low level. There 
is nothing more difficult, perhaps, as we 
advance in life than to prevent our spiritual 
ambition receding, and the level of our 
thoughts getting lower, and no doubt there 
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is a good as well as a bad side to this ex- 
perience. Because it is only as we advance 
in life that we come to know how limited 
our powers are, how far the Christian ideal 
transcends our common reach, and with what 
painful difficulty alone we can climb towards 
it. Yet it is all-important for us, by God’s 
help, to cherish this ideal as carefully as we 
can, and if possible to enlarge it, even if we 
feel more and more in its light our miserable 
imperfections. Nothing is more sad than to 
see an honest Christian mind settling down 
to a low level of thought, and instead of 
approving things that are excellent, thinking 
one way about as good as another, without 
any clear perception of what alone is great in 
character, lofty in motive, and unselfish in 
effort. 

The fineness of spiritual perception is of 
more value, even amidst the duties and diffi- 
culties of the world, than we are apt to 
imagine. It is a key which helps to unlock 
the secrets of character around us, and to 
detect the true from the false and the higher 
from the lower. The mind which is capable 
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of appreciating things that transcend, which 
has the touchstone of excellence in itself, is 
capable more than others of sifting the sem- 
blances of life, and of drawing to itself the 
strength of true affection, and rejoicing in 
every effort of noble ambition. A moral 
discrimination which is real and high is 
not easily deceived. It has affinity for all 
good around it. It knows what is true and 
excellent in art and literature, in social and 
political movement, more readily than other 
minds which let their moral ideals grow 
dim or which grovel on a lower level. With 
God’s blessing, therefore, let us strive to 
keep our spiritual sensibilities alive, never 
to allow them to be deadened by mere con- 
ventions, nor debased by the insinuations of 
self-love. Let us rather kindle them with the 
fires of Christian love till they grow not only 
into an ever brighter and more excellent 
ideal, but go forth into a higher and holier 
and better life. Let us say to ourselves, we 
shall only approve things that are excellent, 
we shall only love what deserves to be loved, 
we shall always keep before our minds not 
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only what is good, but what is best, so far 
as we have any gifts to discern it. Our 
thoughts, do what we can, will often descend 
below this elevation, and what is mean and 
poor, what is even base and polluting, will 
invade them; but never willingly shall we 
allow them to rest at this lower level, never 
deliberately shall we harbour things that are 
base, or unclean and corrupting. We shall 
put all such things away from us, and by 
God’s blessing rise above them. If only we 
did this, what a power of good would we 
bring, not only into our own lives, but the lives 
of others; how would our higher thoughts 
raise our conduct, and again our conduct 
help to elevate our thoughts, till, in the day 
of the Lord, we were found filled with the 
fruits of righteousness unto the glory and 
praise of God. 


II. And this leads us to say a few words, 
secondly, as to the further necessity of our 
being ‘‘sincere” and “without offence.” It 
is necessary for us not merely to have high 
thoughts, and the love and approval of what 
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is excellent in our hearts, but our life and 
thought must be knit together, our ideal must 
be constantly translated into fact. This it is 
alone to be “sincere,” when the movement 
of our inner consciousness goes forth in the 
outward movement of our conduct, and the 
one is the true expression and representation 
of the other. Sincerity of this kind is rightly 
held to be the basis of all good character. 
When it is wanting there cannot be said to 
be, truly speaking, any character, any fixed 
bias of life at all. An insincere man—a man, 
in other words, whose inner and outer life is 
a contradiction, 1s one who cannot be reckoned 
upon. He is, as the Apostle James says, 
“unstable in all his ways.” He may be now 
in a right direction, but again, and more fre- 
quently, he will be in a wrong direction, veer- 
ing to whatever breath of accidental influence 
or apparent self-interest affects him most 
powerfully. Such a man soon loses even the 
respect of the world; or he may go on for 
many years guarding his deceitfulness care- 
fully, wearing the veil of his hypocrisy with 
such an imposing solemnity that he cheats 
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the world and even the Church. But it is 
seldom such a game is successful to the end, 
because a false life is running everywhere up 
against the hard rocks of fact which surround 
all life in a world like this, and it is almost 
sure, sooner or later, to break against these 
rocks, and become, in visible form, the wreck 
it has long been in reality. 

It is sad to think that this “sincerity ”— 
this unmixedness, which is the essential basis 
of all right character, without which the 
Christian character cannot be said to have 
made a beginning—is a quality which the 
Christian Church in some of its forms has not 
always made so prominent as it ought to have 
done. ‘There is a certain taint of pretence, of 
religious formality in phrase or action, upon 
which Christian Churches are apt to look 
with indulgence. The “ pious” man is often 
supposed to be not so much the man of 
“honest and good heart,” whose ways are 
pure and upright, who hath not “lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully,” 
as the man who pulls a long face and makes 
long prayers, and who will not travel a mile, 
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or look at any book but his Bible on Sunday ; 
or the man who makes much of the Church 
and its forms, so that he can never worship, as 
he fancies, save with all the paraphernalia of 
ritualism, which he has come to regard as 
part of religion itself. This vicious, immoral 
tendency affects all our Churches more or 
less, and cleaves like fungus-growths around 
their healthy vitality. It would be better for 
the world, and better for the health and 
credit and triumph of Christianity, if all Chris- 
tian Churches were more intent on the reali- 
ties of Christian character, the great and moral 
virtues which constitute the foundation, and, 
indeed, the sum of all true religion—the fruits 
of righteousness which are by Jesus Christ. If 
they were thus intent on making men and 
women more pure and elevated in thought, 
more full of love for whatever is lovely, of 
approval of whatever is excellent, more true 
and unmixed in their life, their reward would 
be greater, and their contentions less. Their 
pretensions also would be lowered. A task 
so real and hard as that of moulding human 
character would make them more humble. 
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The really hard work for which Churches exist 
would be seen to be done more or less by all 
—hardly better by any one than another; and 
under a sense of common feebleness to over- 
come the world, and common need of Divine 
strength in this arduous labour, they would 
become more tolerant and mutually helpful. 
But the converts of St. Paul were not only 
to be “sincere,” they were to be ‘ without 
offence.” This, probably, had a meaning to 
them which it no longer has to us. Living 
in the midst of a heathen society, the early 
Christian converts had special responsibilities. 
Their conduct was jealously watched, and 
they were bound not to do anything which 
would either compromise their Christian pro- 
fession before their heathen neighbours, or 
cause any of their Christian brothers to 
stumble. The “day of Christ,’ not merely 
as a future judgment, but as a near reality, 
many of them had constantly before them. 
Our circumstances are different, but our re- 
sponsibilities are no less real and weighty. 
Our conduct should no less be without stum- 
bling or offence. Do what we will, indeed, 
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- we shall fail and miss the mark. We shall 
often go astray from the right path, and 
stumble even with the clear light of duty 
shining around us. For it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps. This is true, yet 
our aim must be continually to do what is 
right, and so, by God’s help, to be without 
offence in God’s sight. 

There are, it is to be feared, many religious 
people who do not sufficiently realise the 
responsibility of all they say and do. They 
would do what is right and live “ without 
offence,” but it is not sufficiently a matter 
of conscience with them to do this. They 
do not study how to live heedfully, as in 
God’s sight, “till the day of Christ,” all the 
more that they honestly feel that over-con- 
scientiousness, instead of doing them good 
and strengthening them in the Divine life, 
makes them often less happy and less firm 
of will. They do not thrive on over-sen- 
sitiveness. This is true of many spiritual 
natures, and the Apostle, in writing for his 
Philippian converts, that they should be “‘with- 


out offence,” did not mean, we may be sure, 
K 
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to lay upon them any burden of spiritual 
anxiety it would have been hard for them to 
bear. He meant, doubtless, that the Spirit 
of Christ should so dwell in them that all the 
habits and modes of their lives should be 
coloured by it; that as they were sincere in 
their love to Him, so the mind that was in 
- Him should dwell in them, filling them with 
the fruits of righteousness, to His glory and 
praise. It. is only in this way that our con- 
duct can be consistent and without offence, 
not by over-anxiety as to what we may or 
may not do in particular circumstances, as to 
whether we should allow or withhold our- 
selves in this matter or in that, but by cherish- 
ing the love of Christ, that it may abound in 
us yet more and more in knowledge and in 
all judgment. So that we, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, may be changed 
into the same image from glory to glory as by 
the Spirit of the Lord. Thus shall we put 
on the Lord Jesus, and be found blameless in 
the day of the Lord. 

These, brethren, are very plain and homely 
truths : that we who bear the name of Christ 
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should try to walk more worthily of His 
name; to have higher and better thoughts 
than we often have; to love only the things 
that deserve to be loved, the things that are 
excellent ; to be sincere and without offence 
as true Christian men and women. These 
may seem to you simple lessons, but they are 
the hardest of all to learn. Because they are 
at once so plain and hard we are apt to 
shrink from them, and strain after things less 
near to us and less useful for us. Let us 
remember that it is reality of Christian 
character that God alone cares for; that it is 
by our works we shall at last be judged; and 
that it is the true and honest heart, loving | 
what is good and true, and the life sincere 
and without offence, that can alone stand in 
the day of Christ. 


( 148 ) 


TX, 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


“ Behold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so 
also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” —EZEK. xvlil. 4. 


In these words, almost more than any other, 
the-Prophet! Ezekiel strikes-the—keynote—of- 
_his-prophecy._He is the prophet of indivi- 
dualism, of the rights and responsibilities of 
the individual soul. Other prophets beforé 
him had spoken rather of the collective life 
of the Jewish people. The Law had empha- 
sized their national unity, their privileges and 
responsibilities as ‘‘a holy nation, a peculiar 
people.” But it was the mission of Ezckiel 
—as to a less extent it was that of his fore- 
runner, Jeremiah, amidst the ruin and deso- 
lation of the great sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
and all the hopes and aspirations which had 
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clustered round it—to take up a_ higher 
spiritual strain, and to proclaim the great 
truth of ‘the responsibility of the individual 
soul separate from the collective nation ; 
separate from the good or evil deserts of 
ancestry.” | The earlier teaching had been 
that Jehovah was a jealous God, “visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children.” 
This was also a great truth, exaggerated and 
misrepresented as it has often been. Circum- 
stances, cause and effect, enclose all life, and 
in the nature of things there can be no escape 
from our environment. There is no natural 
means of transcending the order of circum- 
stances into which we are born, and which 
we inherit. If the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, the children’s teeth are set on edge. 


_ Bat in human history and human life there is 


something higher than this law of heredity, 
as we now callit. There is a spirit, a soul in 
man, and the Almighty hath given him under- 
standing. The spirit of man is akin to the 
Divine Spirit, and in this kinship it has a 
spring of higher life. It has an impulse of 
its own, which no circumstances can over- 
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bear, which connects it at once with the con- 
sciousness and the power of self action, of 
doing that which is lawful and right, and so, 
under whatever disadvantages, of saving the 
soul alive; or again, of doing that which is 
evil, and so bringing death to itself. Ezekiel, 
in the Old Testament, is the great teacher 
of this deepest of spiritual truths. ‘“ Other 
prophets,” it has been said, “have more of 
poetical beauty, a deeper sense of Divine 
things, a tenderer feeling of the mercies of 
God for His people ; none teach so simply— 
and with a simplicity the more remarkable 
from the elaborate imagery out of which it 
emerges—the great lesson that the individual 
soul is free before God, that it has within it 
the power of good and evil, and that God 
will judge it, not for anything done by others, 
but by its own doings.” | 
It is to be admitted, of course, that cir- 
cumstance is strong in the lives of all men. 
If we look at life on the outside it seems to 
be linked together by indissoluble sequences, 
held in the grip of a law which leaves no 
room for liberty of action. And just as there 
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were teachers in Israel, who not only mag- 
nified the law but caricatured it (who taught 
apparently that we not only cannot escape 
the consequences of our fathers’ sins, but 
were absolutely held in bondage by them ; 
that what we call in modern scientific phrase 
the law of heredity was impressed indelibly 
into the moral as well as the physical life), so 
we have many teachers in our own time who 
do the same thing, and even preach the old 
doctrine of circumstance (as old as the Ten 
Commandments) as a new gospel. The most 
characteristic phases of thought in our time 
may be said once more to have given a new 
impulse to this doctrine of circumstance—the 
course of evolution within us and without us, 
—and to the idea that we are what we are 
according to the forces which pass into our 
being and mould it, we know not how, but in 
a manner with which we ourselves have little 
to do. Out of the endless process of deve- 
lopment of natural forces, a sense of duty is 
somehow supposed to arise. ‘The mere pres- 
sure of contact in society originates relations 
of what is called altruism, or regard for our 
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neighbours as well as ourselves. And what 
is strangest of all, perhaps, this so-called 
altruism, supposed to be something higher 
than anything taught us in the Gospel, is 
the gem of all evangelical sayings, more 
potent than all the philosophical common- 


places that have ever been uttered—that we- 


should do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. If we love not our 
brother whom we have seen, how can we 
love God whom we have not seen? 

According to the modern doctrine, philan- 
thropy is to take the place of religion, or 
what has been hitherto known as religion ; 
humanity the place of God; social improve- 
ment, sanitary legislation, science, in short, 
in divers applications, the place of indi- 
vidual salvation. ‘Taking care of one’s soul 
is, it seems, only a form of selfishness, des- 
tined to pass away in the millennial prospect 
of a world saved by evolution and the growth 
of moral law. 

With the doctrine of evolution, in so far 
as it is a scientific truth, we have nothing to 
do. It speaks of a law of progress in human 
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affairs, of the world as not a mere chapter of 
accidents, but as a continuous history, which 
has grown from ruder and simpler to more 
refined and complex forms of activity. There 
is an important truth in all this. But natural 
law and spiritual life are very different, and 
we can never merge the one into the other 
without distortion of facts and confusion of 
mind. The one is an attribute of physical 
nature ; the other les behind all the physical 
order of nature, close to God Himself, from 
whom it comes, and of whom it is the type. 
As such it is, in the nature of things, beyond 
all scientific discovery, and can never be 
negatived by any scientific generalisation. 
The former has only to do with the facts and 
laws of the physical or natural world ; whereas 
religion, in the Christian sense, is the law 
of the spiritual life, of the unseen universe 
behind the physical, and which no instru- 
ments or canons of physical research can 
ever reach. All Christian teaching implies 
a spiritual essence and soul, which is of the 
nature of God, the Unseen, whom no man - 
hath seen at any time, neither, indeed, can 
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see; and by theories of creation or theories 
of evolution the fact of such a spiritual being 
is not affected. Its existence cannot be deter- 
mined by science, and neither can it be nega- 
tived, often as this is assumed. Science has 
done much, and will do more; but it can- 
not explain life, still less consciousness or 
soul. In the reality of spiritual being we are 
thrown back upon our own experience and 
the declaration of revelation—‘“ All souls are 
Mine, saith ‘the Lord.” ‘There is a living 
personality in every human being, which is 
more than nature or any law of nature. It 
is the direct efflux of My own being. It is 
in immediate relation to Me. As it comes 
from Me, it is responsible to Me. As the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
son is Mine. Each is himself and the reflec- 
tion of My personality.” Human paternity is 
a great natural condition, and the sins of the 
parentage leave their indelible mark on the 
children. In the nature of things it cannot 
be otherwise. But transcending all natural 
conditions, and more than them all, is the 
spiritual life which comes from God—the 
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distinctive property of man. I am myself, 
and no other person; but being such, I can 
turn from sin and live, or yield to sin and die. 
Especially the negative side is emphasized— 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die ’’—because 
it is on this negative side we are apt to go 
wrong and to deceive ourselves.” The feeling | 
is deep-seated in our nature that sin is excus- 
able; that it comes from causes which we 
cannot help; that it has borne us down and 
carried us away, rather than been of our own 
seeking. Our circumstances are made to 
excuse it. The strength of temptation, the 
weakness of will, our surroundings, the events 
of our time, the inevitable sequence of our 
life. There may be much in such facts, and 
Scripture does not ignore their influence on 
the side of truth in the necessarian view of 
life. Scripture not only does not say there is 
no truth in it, it often emphasizes it. There 
is much force and truth in all this, as allowed 
by Scripture. Yet it never forgets the deeper 
truth, and so never lowers it. It never allows 
any pressure of circumstances really to excuse 
us. It appeals from all external conditions 
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to the inner sanctuary of the self, and says to 
the sinner in the very pride of his sin, when 
mayhap he has put conscience to sleep, and 
enthroned sensual appetite above Divine de- 
sire, “Thou art the man. Thou hast sinned, 
and thou knowest it. Thou hast preferred 
the evil to the good. Thou hast chosen dark- 
ness rather than light, thy deeds being evil. 
Do not try to excuse yourself by circum- 
stances; you know that your sins were deeper 
than any circumstances—in your own will; 
your own choice of the evil when you had 
power to choose otherwise. Be not deceived. 
God is not mocked. Your own higher nature 
is not befooled. ‘For whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ; he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.’ ” 

Theories of circumstance are ready to affirm | 
that we are what we are by evolution, and 
cannot help ourselves any more than we can 
help the shape of our limbs or the length of 
our arms. H-is—marvellous--what--nonsense 
men.will sometimes talk in-our halls-of science, 
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er-evenour_schools.of learning. But what 
human creature in whom there is any higher 
life at all—and-of~others-it-is~unnecessary- 
te-speak—does not know that the soul is 
mightier than circumstance, and that there is 
a fear of judgment which penetrates all excuses 
we can ever make for ourselves? There is in 
all of us an imperishable sense of individuality 
which is capable of stemming any stream of 
influence, and which asserts itself against our 
lower selves, and makes us responsible for all 
we say and think anddo. And it is out of 
this that all true sense of religion springs. 
Because we are souls, and because our souls 
are God’s, this feeling of responsibility lives ; 
it springs conscious within us, even when we 
try to kill it. The greatest evil-doer pales at 
times before the spectre of his own evil-doing, 
and the most ingenious sophist, who tries to 
call darkness light and evil good, knows in 
his inmost heart that he is deceiving himself. 
There are times when the sense of individual 
responsibility sinks low, when men move in 
large masses, and streams of influence for good 
or evil descend and carry them away. At 
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such times it is not so much the good man 
or the moral hero struggling, it may be, 
against a tide of evil, as the man who imper- 
sonates the impulses of the age and gives 
them most powerful expression, who leads. 
It is strange, but true, that what is called 
modern progress does not seem to bring the 
most heroic souls to the front so much as 
merely the strong man who will head the 
crowd and give a voice to its confused aspira- 
tions. But as one of the most thoughtful 
preachers of our day has said—‘ It is the 
constant existence of the good man, the man 
in whom the sense of duty is stronger than 
the wish for mere mastery, upon which the 
advance of society depends. It is not so much 
the continuity of common impulses, still less 
the combination of general laws, that shows 
the Divine side of human history and lifts it 
always upwards, as truly great personalities, 
full of the inspiration of duty and self-sacri- 
fice, whom God raises up from time’to time 
to help men to realise of what they are cap- 
able, that their souls are really God’s, that 
they come from the Divine, and are only per- 
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fect in a Divine ideal.” In such men, in all 
good men, there is not only the Divine heroism 
of duty, but the deep sense of human weak- 
ness, of the reality of sin, of the awfulness of 
justice and purity, of the redemptive power 
of love and self-sacrifice when all other re- 
source is vain. Let us hope that there is an 
indefinite progress before our age, and that 
all the massive forces which are now to come 
into full play will develop hitherto unknown 
germs of well-being. But fet us never forget “{ 
that all well-being depends upon well-doing, 
and that well-doing and ill-doing are essen- 
tially individual. We cannot any of us live 
vicariously in the mass around us. We can- 
not do our duty by substitute. Even so let 
us remember that if we do ill we commit sin. 
Let none think they can escape in the mass. 
For though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished. -Of all things sure in 
life—in the end if not in the beginning, at the 
last if not at the first—is the course of Divine 
retribution. It may be delayed, but it will 
come. It shall fall with pain upon the head of 
the wicked. The soul that sinneth, it shall die. . I 
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‘Ea There is a strict balance of justice in all 
God’s ways. He will not suffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able to bear. But 
He will also require of us that which He hath 
committed to us. Let us stand in awe and 
sin not, and let us take heed lest the gift of 
eternal life, of life in Himself, which He has 
given in the Son, be not lost through unbelief. 
If we were merely the creatures of circum- 
stances, did the law of heredity bind us in an 
iron embrace, it would be hard indeed that 
we should suffer, not from anything in our- 
selves, but from the inevitable consequences 
of others’ sins. ‘The doctrine of the Fall has 
been sometimes preached as if this were its 
meaning. ¥.ou, may be sure that this is not 
its meaning, whatever that exactly be. The 
reach of retribution is proportioned to the 
Egoism of sin, as even the story of the Fall 
might have told any intelligent reader. As 
the soul of the father, so the soul of the son 
is Mine. It has its own individual relation 
to Me, its own powers and responsibilities ; 
and only when it violates this of its own free 
act shall it incur the penalty of violation. 
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Only the soul that sinneth itself shall die, 
__ Shall receive the heart of death ae itself. 
Bat as surely as we ‘sinneth it shall aés0. No 
excuse will avail here. In your hearts you ire 
know that no circumstances compelled you to 
sin. It is no mere denunciation of Scripture 
d-repeet. It is the voice of your own hearts 
It is the utterance of your own living con- 
sciousness. It is a true psychology, the voice 
of philosophy as well as of Scripture, which 
tells you you are without, excuse, Even when 
you “try to excuse yourself Ge ashamed. 
¥ou have lost four excuse ; four plea of cir- 
cumstances cannot stand examination. It is 
seen to be moonshine in the light of an en- 
lightened conscience. The more your heart 
is true, the more four spiritual sight is clear, 
the more does your sin make. itself your own, 
and accuse and condemn yourself, And if 
this is not to yerily the fact of responsibility, 
Linow-net what verification means. | If this 
is not a witness at once that sin is a fact, 
that God’s law is a fact, and that judgment 
is a fact,—that we preach these things, not 


merely because it is our business to believe 
L 
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and preach them, but because they are true, 
I know not where, in the spiritual sphere, 
you can find truth at all. No doubt the spiri- 
tual sphere may be cut off from human life 
altogether—cut off in theory, I mean. For 
in fact it is, and will vindicate itself, what- 
ever hypothesis of life we make for ourselves. 
But I am not now engaged in a polemic, but 
enforcing a solemn truth, which I believe 
every one may verify in his own experience. 
Let us take heed lest we fall through un- 
belief in departing from the living God. Let 
us rather rejoice in the assurance that our 
souls are God’s. If in this we know that we 
are as gods, knowing good and evil, and that 
if we choose evil we shall not escape the 
penalty ; in this we also know that God deals 
with us as a father with his children, that 
in our nearer kinship with God we haye the 
assurance of His love. Even as a father 
pitieth his children, the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him. For He knoweth our frame; 
He will not suffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able to bear. Nay, He will give 
us of His own life and strength. The fulness 
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of His love and all its blessing is ours if 
we will only have Him. We are partakers of 
God. ‘There is no stint of our share on God’s 
part. Let us not deprive ourselves of it, but 
open our hearts to receive of the treasures of 
His own Divine fulness, and grace for grace. 

“ Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceed- 
ing joy. To the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.” 


( 164 ) 


».& 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


“But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiv- 
ing your own selves.” —JAMES i. 22. 


‘THE Epistle of James is eminently practical. 
‘The moral duties of faithfulness, righteous- 
ness, purity, charity, are plainly and strongly 
enforced in it; and their opposites, double- 
mindedness, hypocrisy, respect of persons, 
evil-speaking, covetousness, deceitfulness, 
hardness of heart, strongly condemned. It is 
remarkable that we should owe such a clear 
and powerful statement of moral truths 
and duty to the head of the Jewish Church. 
St. James, while a Christian, was strictly a 
Jew, and never abandoned the rites and cere- 
monies of Judaism. He never ceased to attach 
importance to them. His Epistle is addressed 
to the twelve tribes scattered abroad in the 
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Dispersion. Yet it is singularly free from all 
formal or ceremonial teaching, as well as 
from all abstract doctrinal views, after the 
manner of St. Paul. It is throughout simple, 
practical, and ethical ; severe and rigid in its 
assertion of the realities of the moral law, in 
its denunciation of every form of religious 
pretence or moral deceit, and of all wrong- 
doing or unrighteousness. 

There have been always minds unable to 
see the harmony of the teaching of St. James 
with the deeper and more abstract teaching 
of St. Paul, of the exaltation of works by 
the one with the exaltation of faith and a 
higher righteousness, not of works, by the 
other. It is a mistake to seek for a mere 
formal harmony betwixt two men of such dif- 
ferent mental constitution and writing with 
such different aims as St. James and St. Paul. 
The only explanation which can be given of 
their respective views, and the manner in 
which they each explain different poles of 
the religious life, is that which arises out of 
their different position and circumstances. 
One was the head of the Jewish Church, 
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dealing solely with the peculiar moral and 
religious characteristics of Jewish Christians ; 
the other the Apostle of the Gentiles, with 
a mind stretching far beyond the thought of 
St. James and taking in a far wider compass 
of religious interest and difficulty. 

The stamp of a special purpose is every- 
where impressed upon the Epistle before us. 
The writer feels himself called upon to 
rebuke special evils which he saw prevalent 
in the community of which he was the head 
—evils destructive of their very existence as 
a Christian community, striking at the root of 
the essential Christian virtues, without which 
can be no religion. ‘Their profession was a 
mockery. ‘To rebuke such evils, to show the 
hollowness of religious phrases which did not 
answer to anything good in their lives, of pro- 
fessions of Christian brotherhood and charity 
and moderation which did not prevent them 
from despising the poor and being at enmity 
with one another, and speaking evil of their 
brethren, and selling and buying and getting 
gain, as if there were no higher life and no 
future reckoning—this is the aim of St. James. 
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He is concerned with work before his eyes and 
plain duties in which he saw the community 
of which he is the head lacking. The larger 
circle of St. Paul’s influence, the larger thought 
of St. Paul, are beyond him. So far from 
opposing them, he had probably only a dim 
perception and understanding of them him- 
self. He had enough to do to raise the 
Jewish believers around him to higher aspira- 
tions, some higher feelings of responsibility. 
His heart was set on quickening and raising 
to a nobler, purer, more certain religious life 
men who could say to one another, ‘I have 
faith; thou hast works,” playing with the 
most solemn realities of religion and turning 
them into party watchwords ; men loving the 
use of religious phrases, but hating the self- 
denial of the religious life; men who flattered 
the rich even in their religious assemblies, 
and sent the poor empty away; men who 
were not “doers of the Word, but hearers 
only, deceiving themselves.” 

Unhappily the evils denounced by St. James 
are not evils that have passed out of the Chris- 
tian Church. Moral contrasts live on, under 
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the most changing circumstances, with a 
singular vitality. Even religion—many kinds 
of religion, at least—affect them slightly,— 
the double-minded, the flatterers, the eyil- 
speakers, the covetous, the hearer who is not 
a doer, the talker who is not a worker. It is 
sad to think that the Christian Church, and 
religious people specially so called, should 
furnish still some of the most conspicuous 
types of such moral evils. Only very slowly 
does the leaven of Divine grace leaven any 
character—does the power of Christian prin- 
ciple transform to its own likeness and life. 
Still more slowly does it leaven a community, 
and change its darkness and evil activities 
into forms of moral order, beneficence, and 
beauty. 

~ ),The keynote of the Epistle is very well 
struck in the text: “But be ye doers of the 
Word, and not hearers, deceiving your own 
selves.” The “Word” is the same spoken of 
in the preceding 21st verse, and also in the 
18th ; in the former place as “the ingrafted 

Mord, which is able to save your souls ;” 
in the 18th as “ the Word of truth.” The 
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meaning would seem to be equivalent to 
the “Gospel,” the whole message of Divine 
truth communicated by the Apostles to the 
Churches. Another statement implies that 
there were those in the early Jewish Church, 
as there are in all Churches, who heard the 
message, but neither laid it up in their hearts 
nor practised it in their lives. The words of 
Christ, the truth of Christ, they professed to 
receive, but practically they were Christians 
no longer,,we-thinis But there can be no dis- 
tressing doubt in any healthy mind as to the 
necessity of really living out in our own case 
what truth we profess to receive, of reducing 
it to practice, and making it the principle and 
guide of our lives. Truth which is not so 
applied is not truth for us. Let the Word of 
truth, therefore, be a word implanted in our 
hearts, and not merely in our heads. Let us 
be doers of it, and not hearers only, growing 
in grace and in the knowledge of our God = 
and Saviour. 

Second, But there are some who do not 
so much sever betwixt their religious intent 
and their religious pinche) eepgup a con- 
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stantly flucttating state of religious emotion 
without any corresponding life of religious 
duty. There is no want of sincerity, no lack 
of real religious feeling, or at least of feeling 
which is deeply stirred about religious sub- 
jects, but there is a censurable lack of any 
moral performance. While running after 
religious excitement, sometimes of the vag- 
rant and casual kind, Hes eyen seems often 
none the better for all their” rypping. Their hee 
li not more beautiful, their work is not 
more self- denying. HSS 48 Tot bear cheer- 
fully harder burdens than their” “neighbours. 
Those who bear the hardest burdens in life 
are often those who say least. They are not 
found doing harder duties. Nay, is there not 
such a thing as preaching to others and our- 
selves none the better for the sermon, of lay- 
ing burdens upon others which we ourselves 
refuse to touch with one of our fingers? It 
is a good thing, sxebhren, to have solemn reli- 
gious feelings, to feel how awful the realities 
of this strange world are in the sight of a God 
who is just as well as good—the Divine re- 
vealed in Christ—and who must vindicate 
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the right as well as save the lost. All 
casual religious feeling which is humble while 
it is earnest, tolerant while it is zealous, de- 
serves the highest respect. But the highest 
use of religious feeling is always to produce 
religious action. If all were to find relief in 
mere excitement, it becomes not only value- 
less, but hurtful. The very susceptibility 
which lays some open to religious impres- 
sion exposes them to every new excitement, 
and they pass from phase to phase of excited 
feeling while their hearts remain undisci- 
plined and their lives remain unimproved. __\ 
It is only the realisation of pure feeling in 
our daily life and conduct that makes us truly 
religious—how hard a work is this !—and so 
hard is this realisation, such a real fight of 
the flesh with the spirit, that it is often better 
done in quietness and silence than by crying 
and lifting up the voice in the street. ‘The 
highest religion lives on the most humble re- 
ligious profession. When the aims are simple, 
direct, real, there is less liability to failure, 
disappointment, deception. If we strive to 
serye God and to love our brother, we can 
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hardly be mistaken. We may not rise high, 
but at least we shall not sink, and by God’s 
blessing not fall miserably short deceiving our- 
selves. It isa somewhat awful thought which 
these considerations suggest, that there may 
be some on the ladder of religious ambition 
who are yet not true to the inner voice of 
conscience and God within them. 

The best rule for us to follow is to do as 
we know. Live steadily up to the light you 
possess. One gets wearied with religious 
commonplaces and extravagant dogmas put 
forward as the Word of truth. But this we 
know, at least, that God would have us to love 
and serve Him, and Christ would have us to 
take up our cross and follow Him. The 
truths, after all, by which a man must live 
and die are very simple. Let us love Him 
who first loved us, and follow Him who, having 
redeemed us by His precious blood, hath left 
us an example that we should follow in His 
steps. There is a unity and strength about a 
consistent mind. The light we all haye is 
great; great therefore should be our obedience. 
We hold our present knowledge on the tenure 
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of obedience. Better obey our moral sense ; 
to live wilfully short of it is to dim its 
brightness and yet deepen our responsibility. 
There is not one of us can plead ignorance 
of the Divine message to sinners. ‘The 
clear dictate of conscience,” as it has been 
said, ‘enlightened by even a single ray of 
truth, guiding the intents of the Christian 
through life, will bring him to heaven.” Let 
us diligently give heed to the Word of truth 
that is in us. Let us cherish every genuine 
religious emotion, and by prayer and self- 
sacrifice seek to translate it into Christian 
action. Let us not trifle with solemn thoughts, 
but coin them, by the Divine blessing, into 
noble deeds. For they may vanish as they 
come to us, swift as the reflected image on 
which we have been gazing. It may be we 
have them now. If lost, it may be we shall 
not have them again. 


= 
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AT 
THE TRUE NATURE OF RELIGION. 


“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for lam meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” — 
Mart, xi. 20, 


THERE is nothing, my friends, that can well 
be more important for any of us than to have 
true and clear ideas of what religion really is ; 
and yet I need hardly say how many diverse 
notions about religion there are in the world. 
The mere fact that we have so many Churches, 
so many different organisations, so to speak, 
for the promotion of religion, is enough to 
show us what various and even strange ideas 
about religion often prevail. Now, surely, in 
such a matter as this, it is well to turn to the 
words of our Lord as more authoritative than 
any other words—as words which are higher 
and truer and clearer than any other. For it 
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deserves being noticed that it is admitted by 
many in our time, of whom there are so many 
who deny the Divine authority of our Lord— 
it is yet admitted by them, it is a strange 
admission, but it may be said to be uni- 
versal on the part of those who deny Divine 
religion in our time—that Jesus Christ had 
what they called a genius for religion ; that 
is to say, He saw more deeply into the 
spiritual nature of man, and into the means 
of ministering to the spiritual nature, than 
any other teacher who ever lived. The 
words before us seem to me full of meaning 
on this great subject ; they are plainly special 
and solemn words; they are designed, if you 
look at them in their context, to bring before us 
the claims of Jesus Christ as the centre of all 
religious truth and of all religious life. “ All 
things,” He says, “are delivered unto Me of 
My Father: and no man knoweth the Son 
but the Father, neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and He to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him.” It is following the 
great authoritative announcement of that kind 
that the words of our text come: “Take My 
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yoke upon you’’—still His own personality— 
“and learn of Me.” 

I do not mean, however, on the present 
occasion, to dwell upon the general meaning 
of the passage or the claims here set forth by 
our Lord. The words not merely proclaim 
Christ Himself as the source and centre of 
all religious good, but they tell us, under two 
ereat conceptions, what religious good is, what 
it is to live a religious life, and to be a re- 
ligious man or woman. Under two great con- 
ceptions, I say, we are told this, and there 
is a special significance in the use of the two 
conceptions, although it is only upon one of 
them, in the meantime, we mean specially to 
dwell. “Come unto Me,” He says, “and I 
will give you rest. Take My yoke upon 
you.” 

In the primary use of our Lord’s words He 
no doubt had in view, as He always had, the 
religious necessities of those whom He im- 
mediately addressed. For example, when He 
spoke of the “‘rest” that He was to give to 
those who came to Him, He was think- 
ing of other religions; He was thinking 
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mainly of the forms of popular Judaism that 
had failed to give religious rest; and when 
He speaks of a “yoke,” He is silently con- 
trasting with His own service the yoke of 
religious formality which the prevailing Pha- 
risaism had become. This was a yoke, He 
says, which neither they nor their fathers were 
able to bear. The old prophetic religion of 
Israel in the time of our Lord had degene- 
rated under the teaching of the Scribes and 
Rabbis into a traditionalism oppressive to the 
conscience, and doubtless to the religious 
affections. It had become a dead weight 
upon the soul rather than a quickening life ; 
and there were many pious hearts in Israel, 
we know, who longed after a more rational, 
a more illuminating, a more practical, and a 
more penetrating faith and power than the 
teaching of the synagogue could give them ; 
men like Zacharias and the aged Simeon, and 
women like Hannah and Elizabeth, and the 
Virgin mother of our Lord Himself, heard the 
words of our Lord gladly, and followed Him. 
Now all such, in whom the spiritual life was 


stirring,- however vaguely, all who felt the 
M 
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burden of religious truth without religious 
peace, all these were invited as weary and 
heavy laden to come unto Him and find rest. 
He promised to satisfy their spiritual lives ; 
He promised to give them a position which 
they had failed to find elsewhere. And yet 
in the very breath in which He speaks of rest, 
He speaks of a yoke. No; the rest which He 
invites these weary and heavy laden ones to 
receive and enjoy is, at the same time, a yoke 
which He invites them to take up and put 
on. And here it is that our Lord shows His 
ereat superiority to all religious teachers 
who have ever been. He promises no re- 
ligion of mere enjoyment, no religion of 
mere spiritual inaction, or a mere mystical 
vision of a higher life; many teachers of His 
own time promised such things. No; He 
said that true religion is always service; 
that the peace which He gives is always, 
also, a life to be lived, duty to be done—a 
life, first of all, of submission; secondly, a life 
of discipline or education ; and, thirdly, a life 
of self-sacrifice in communion with His own 
higher life. All these ideas appear to me to 
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be clearly enough expressed in the words of 
the text, “Take My yoke upon you, and 
learn of Me.” 

Let us look at them now in succession. 
First of all, we say the true religion, the 
religion of our Lord, is always a religion of 
subjection, of submission. It implies as its 
fundamental principle that we ate no longer 
our own to do our own will, to follow the 
“ devices and desires of our own hearts,” to 
live for ourselves, but that we are the servants 
of God and the children of God, to do His 
will and His work. It implies, in short, in 
the good old words which we are apt to forget 
nowadays, but it is well we should not forget, 
the good old words of our Shorter Catechism, 
that the chief end of man is not to please him- 
self, but to glorify God. This sense of belong- 
ing to God, of belonging to a Divine will higher 
than our own, and hence living not according 
to our will, but in obedience to this higher 
will, may be said to be the practical beginning 
of religion in almost all hearts. When we 
see a mai or a woman awakening to some 
feeling that there is a higher order above 
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them, that there is One over them who not 
only has the power, but has the right, to 
command them, you see the beginning of the 
religious sense. It may be thought by many 
of you that in that case all may be considered 
religious ; for in a certain way all have known 
such a truth—probably all here from their 
infancy, But it is one thing to know sucha 
truth intellectually and to know it practically. 
We may have known, and yet we may not 
have obeyed ; but in some moment of thank- 
fulness, under some quickening of conscience, 
under some sorrow of heart, it may be, we 
begin to realise that there is a Supreme will 
above us; we begin to feel, in a way we never 
felt before, that the commandments (to take 
a simple example) are not merely good and 
holy words to be repeated in church, but that 
they are the expressions of a Supreme Mind 
to us—a mind which is not only able to in- 
struct us, but, as I have said, has the right to 
instruct us, and, moreover, the power to punish 
us if we do not obey. Now, such submission 
as I speak of is not natural to the human 
heart. The natural instinct in every heart is 
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self-assertion, and not self-submission; the 
natural thing for every man and woman to do 
is to follow their own will, their own desires, 
and not the will of God or the commandments 
of God. Now, this instinct of nature towards 
ourselves rather than towards God must be 
broken in us; the natural heart must be 
changed, and the consciousness of a higher 
life than our own must be brought home to 
us and made a living experience in our hearts. 
This is what the Church means by conversion. 
' This is what all Christian teachers mean when 
they preach the necessity of conversion—the 
necessity that we should turn from the love of 
ourselves and the service of ourselves to the 
love of God and the service of God, and con- 
version in this sense is a reality, and must be 
a reality in every religious life. Although a 
reality, it is not a reality of the same kind 
in all lives. There are some tranquil and 
gentle natures to whom this change seems to 
come gradually, they know not how. Some- 
times the force of early education, of a pious 
home, and a good father and mother, under 
the impulse of a natural, thoughtful, and 
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gentle disposition, leads many a soul, with- 
out violent disturbance of the inner life, by 
the still waters and the green pastures up 
to God. 

But there are other and more powerful 
natures who never find this way without the 
most painful experiences—experiences of the 
power of sin, of the impotence of self-guid- 
ance, of the hollowness of life without higher 
motives and immortal hopes. Almost invari- 
ably the great men, the great saints of the 
Church, so to speak, the men who advance 
the kingdom of God more than others, have 
been men of this stamp, who have been only 
brought to God, so to speak, through the 
most violent convulsions of the natural and 
the spiritual man. Such men were Augus- 
tine, and Luther, the great German reformer, 
and our own Bunyan, all of whom have left 
us the most interesting and pathetic records 
of their struggles with the power of nature 
before they broke it and got free, as it were, 
to serve God. It may seem to us, as we read 
the marvellous confessions which these men 
have left behind them—it may seem as we 
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read of the great Christian father rushing out 
in an agony of tears into his garden under 
the awakening that came to him from the 
study of St. Paul’s Epistles; and as we see 
the great German reformer stretched in 
misery in his cell, only able, in his agony, to 
cry out blindly, “‘ My sins, my sins!” and as 
we see that marvellous man, our own great 
Puritan, whose religious writings have been 
such a blessing to many souls, as we see him 
in that marvellous book, ‘‘ Grace Abounding,”’ 
going about day by day with the oppression 
. of God’s wrath hanging over his soul,—we may 
think, my friends, that there is extravagance 
in such manifestations of religious feelings 
and of the religions life. But what I would 
impress upon you is that the extravagance is 
not in the religion itself; it is only in the 
painful birth through which religion comes to 
many a great soul; especially when that soul 
may haye long resisted it. Where the will is 
powerful, where the mind is great, there is 
often required a mighty force to break down 
the natural opposition to the kingdom of God 
within us. Others require the revelation not 
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only of a higher life, which is sufficiently at- 
tractive to many a gentle soul, but the revela- 
tion of righteous awe to smite the conscience 
and to make it cry out. And if we are spared 
such spiritual struggles, let us be thankful. 
They are rare in these days; we do not read 
of these great spiritual struggles in modern 
times as we used to read them. If we are 
spared, let us be thankful; but let us never 
look but with sacred emotion on the birth of 
religion in any great soul, and let us be sure 
for ourselves that such a birth, whether it be 
by more gentle or more painful throes, must 
come to us before we realise the religious life, 
before we even begin to take up the yoke 
and to learn of Christ. 

But, secondly, the idea of religion implies 
not merely subjection to authority, to a higher 
will than our own, but it implies further, and 
always, a course of spiritual discipline or 
education. Even the very words lead us to 
this. I need not tell you that when you put 
a yoke upon an animal, you not merely re- 
strain the animal and control him, but you 
put the yoke upon him that you may direct 
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him, that you may make the animal serve higher 
and more important and useful purposes than 
he could serve in any other way; in short, a 
yoke is always, even in a literal sense, so to 
speak, an education as well as a means of 
control. And so, while subjection to a higher 
authority than our own is a pervading prin- 
ciple of religion, it yet always embraces this 
other element. A religion which was merely 
a religion of subjection, in which the main 
principle was merely that we were to submit, 
would, I fear, be a religion, in the main, 
of fear or apprehension of a higher power 
which is over us, and who has the power to 
punish us if we disobey; and this, at the best, 
would be a poor religion, it would be a Jjoy- 
less religion. You may say, however, my 
friends, that such a religion is better than 
none. There are those who would tell you 
differently ; but I honestly think a religion 
so poor as this is better than no religion. 
It is better for such a creature as man to 
feel himself under authority, than to aban- 
don himself to his own personal influences 
and passions, without any consciousness of 
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control. But, as I have said, true religion 
always implies more than this; it not merely 
bows before authority, but it owns an in- 
telligent guidance; it not merely submits, 
but it knows why it submits—that it may 
receive a higher good, and become a nobler 
power and a nobler life than it could ever 
otherwise become. The service of Christ is 
a true service, but it is a service which is 
also, at the same time, as I have said, by 
education. It is the negation of our own 
wills, it is an acceptation of His will as en- 
titled to govern us, and also as a will more 
enlightened than ours—a will higher, not 
only because larger and more powerful than 
our wills, but because better, and truer, and 
more righteous and more holy. 

The true teaching of Christ is always help- 
ing men to see that it is God’s purpose to 
train them, to make them good like their 
ereat exemplar. And this has a negative and 
a positive aspect. We are all born with evil 
instincts ; we need not say anything about the 
doctrine of origin in the meantime; but no 
man can deny that we are all born with evil 
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instincts, and if the instincts of our nature 
come to the front and are not checked, they 
will be sure to ruin us, and, it may be, ruin 
others. The process of education is the kill- 
ing of these instincts, If we have an evil 
temper, we ought to kill that evil temper; if 
we have immoral tendencies, we ought to 
restrain them, and feel more and more, by 
the grace of God, able to restrain them. The 
carnal life, in short, of which St. Paul speaks 
so often, must be destroyed and crucified—to 
use his own strong language—and the higher 
spiritual life must grow stronger and more 
powerful and more practically operative. 
There is no real religion, my friends, no 
higher religion, at least, where this process of 
culture, so to speak, is not always going on, 
and where our characters are not becoming 
more disciplined and more elevated, our 
habits more pure and more considerate for 
others, our natures more unselfish, our tem- 
pers more sweet and reasonable and gracious, 
all our thoughts and ways more like the ways 
and thoughts of Christ; all this process of 
spiritual growth in us must be advancing 
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under the influence of Divine grace, if we are 
living in any sense a religious life. And 
here it is, my friends, that we need never 
hesitate about applying the most rigorous 
test to ourselves. This is true of all forms 
of the religious life. As to religious in- 
fluence, it is possibly the case that the 
various branches of the Christian Church 
may never entirely agree. There will always 
be a certain class of minds inclined to certain 
views, and another class of minds inclined to 
other views; but here there is no difference. 
There is no branch of the Christian Church 
that does not tell you that to be religious is 
to be good, that to be religious you must 
grow in grace, you must put off the evil 
nature, and put on Christ Himself, and not 
make a provision for the flesh to serve the 
lust thereof. You can never be too zealous 
of applying in this religious light the tests of 
Christ’s Gospel and religion to yourselves, 
and endeavouring, by the power of that grace, | 
to become better men and women every 
year you live, having more of the mind of 
Christ, more of His gentleness, more of His 
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patience, more of His purity, more of His 
love to God and His love to man, more of 
His Divine aspirations and His heavenly- 
mindedness, more of His earnestness in doing 
good. 

But, further, there is still a higher element, 
so to speak, employed in our text as charac- 
teristic of true religion; that is to say, the 
element of self-surrender, springing from the 
union of affection with our Lord’s own life. 
This may be said, perhaps, to be the real 
spring of the religious life, not merely duty, 
not merely spiritual improvement for educa- 
tion, as I have said, but sacrifice for the sake 
of love; this was the key of our Lord’s own 
life, this was the happy secret of the yoke 
that He Himself bore. And observe, my 
friends, it is His own yoke that He invites 
us to take up. It is not a yoke; He does not 
say, ‘Take up a yoke and put a restraint 
upon yourself,” but, ‘“‘Take My yoke upon 
you, and learn of Me.” “I would impose,” 
He says to us, ‘no great task upon you that 
I myself do not know. I invite you to the 
service of God, but it is to such service as I 
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myself have rendered. I have come from the 
Father to reveal the Father unto you, to show 
you, in My life and in My works, how the 
Father loves you and claims you as His own 
—as His true children who have wandered 
away from-Him, but who can only find rest 
in returning to Him.” It is sucha life as that 
of a child to Him that He requires that you 
should lead, and not any mere burdensome task. 

Do not suppose that the yoke is a burden 
to be dragged along heavily ; you have only 
to go a little further, when He says, ‘““My yoke 
is easy, and My burden is light.” It is such 
a life of self-surrender that I myself gave. It 
is not I, it is your Pharisaic teachers that lay 
upon you an intolerable yoke which you must 
bear. This is the principle of My life, long 
ago foretold in the prophetic psalm, “Sacrifice 
and burnt-offering Thou didst not desire. Lo! 
I come; in the volume of the book it is 
written of me, I delight to do Thy will, O 
my God.” 

And so the true service of God is not 
merely doing His will, not merely growing 
into His likeness, though both of these are 
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of the utmost moment, but living and de- 
lighting in doing His will, the joy of personal 
self-sacrifice, of communion, so full of strong 
delight, because where love to Christ is, and 
the spirit of self-surrender lives, the yoke falls 
away. ‘There is no sense of restraint ; we feel 
we are united to Him, that we live in Him, 
that this is our yoke—to live as He lived, 
and, by His power, in communion with our 
heavenly Father. It is such service as this 
that He calls us to render. 

This element of mystical blessing, this true, 
and often, it is to be hoped, really rapturous 
experience of the Divine presence, is an ele- 
ment in all our religious life that we are 
never to undervalue. The mistake that so 
many people make, is that they should jump, 
as it were, up to this summit of religion at 
once, instead of beginning with duty. They 
would like to begin with rapture, they would 
like to begin with pure enjoyment; instead 
of taking up the Cross first, they would have 
nothing but rest. That is not God’s way, and 
that is not the way of Christ. It is along the 
Via Crucis, along the way of the Cross, that 
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all men and women are led to the higher 
blessing of human life. Do not suppose you 
can reach the summit without having to climb 
the steep. No, my friends, you must climb it. 
It may be painfully, it may be laboriously, it 
may be often falling backwards, and falling as 
if you can never get up; but if you hold fast, 
Christ will bring you life, and at last you will 
enter into the joy of your Lord. As Christ 
could say of His own life, ‘‘I in Thee, and 
Thou in Me,” so will you in a measure be 
able to make use of similar language: you 
can never in this world live, so to speak, the 
life of entire self-surrender that our Lord 
lived, but you may hope to approximate to 
that self-surrender in Him. It is in Him 
as our life and our atoning strength, as our 
righteousness, as standing between God’s holi- 
ness and our sin; it is in Him that we attain 
to this summit of religious blessing, if God 
will. There are many men and women in 
this world] upon whom God lays a heavy 

cross, and there are those who go through — 
the world toilsomely, painfully, who perhaps 
never realise all these blessings of which I 
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speak: that is God’s will, and we must 
accept His will; but there are others to 
whom God gives such moments of spiritual 
rapture and communion with Himself. We 
are all warned to look for this higher life, 
and to hope we may receive it if only we 
are faithful—that in the end we may have 
eternal life. These three great ideas of 
which I have been speaking—submission, 
education, self-consecration—are the essential 
ideas of all true religion; and we believe they 
are ideas that can only be realised in Christ ; 
indeed, I do not think the world would ever 
have known of them fully save in Christ ; 
they can only be clothed with life and become 
living through Him; they are no use to us 
if they are not living—it is no use speaking 
about submission or education if we do not 
believe that we can only become alive in 
Christ. 

I am led, in conclusion, to refer to this 
strange thing—that there are large classes in 
our day who will hold the ideas of which I 
have been speaking as essential elements of 
religion at all times, and yet, so to speak, will 

> AN 
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cut off the Divine root from these ideas? 
There is a class of writers in our time who no 
doubt are exercising large influence, especially 
over the young, who are forever speaking of 
religion as submission to an eternal power, 
and of life as a continued culture, and even 
some of them, of the joy of self-sacrifice. 
One of those writers, whom I need not name, 
has written in some respects more beautifully 
and more touchingly about the power of self- 
sacrifice than many Christian writers, and yet 
the Divine order, in which alone we believe 
these ideas to live, the supreme idea of God, is 
deliberately cut away by him and others, and 
the authority which they teach men to recog- 
nise is merely the authority of science or the 
authority of social organisation ; and the cul- 
ture of which they speak is a laborious self- 
discipline, and the self-sacrifice is what they 
call an enthusiasm of humanity. God forbid, 
my friends, that I should speak with any dis- 
respect of any ideals whatever. It is good 
that men, even if they forsake God, should 
keep the ideals that we believe have come 
only from God and from Christ before them; 
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but surely all who really think out such things 
must know that most of these ideals of which 
I have been speaking can have no living hold 
upon the human heart, save as a resident in a 
living personal presence ; that they can never 
influence human society, if merely vague 
dreams of human aspiration and of eternal 
law, but only when they are seen incarnate 
in a living and loving will, whose voice is 
heard in conscience and the awe of whose 
holiness can make the human heart tremble. 
And without some such supreme life above 
us, how can religion be an education to any 
one, raising us always to a likeness of a sup- 
reme life? What is it that makes a Christian 
home, for example (to take another homely 
illustration), the highest sphere of education 
for young souls? It is not merely the lessons 
that are taught; it is not merely such and 
such ideals even being presented to the 
mind; it is the living embodiment of the 
ideals in Christian parents, according to the 
old homely illustration, that ‘‘example is far 
better than precept.” We know that the 
presence of Christian parents in a home 
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will have an attractive effect on boys and , 
girls that no mere lessons or communication 
of what is right and good will have. Every day 
we find illustrations of that. And so, if you 
take God away from the world; if you take 
the living Father out of the world, and the 
living Christ and the living Spirit from the 
Father and the Son, the world is no longer 
a home, it is a desert. You may play with 
ideals as you like, but these ideals, having no 
Divine right, can have no Divine influence ; 
they can never touch the heart, they can 
never control the life. 

And need I say, finally, that the very mean- 
ing of self-sacrifice seems done away with if 
the sacrifice is not for a living person? What 
is it that sustains self-sacrifice? What is it 
that makes the joy of many a life in this 
world that has no other joy? A life of sacri- 
fice of many men and women of whom the 
world knows nothing? It is the love of those 
for whom they make the sacrifice—that is 
what makes the joy of it, that is what makes 
it possible. And so it is if we keep the 
living Christ before us, He who loved us, He 
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who gave Himself for us, He who died that 
we might live—then a self-sacrifice is pos- 
sible; and even if that self-sacrifice be hard, 
be difficult, it is a self-sacrifice for joy, be- 
cause sustained by love, and resting on that 
love day by day. Let us, brethren, try to 
cherish not only noble ideals—I would that 
you would cherish this also; but oh, remem- 
ber that the root and strength of all such 
ideals are in Christ. Let us believe that 
Christ lives now this moment in heaven, the 
living Advocate with the Father, just as truly 
as He lived in Galilee in those days when He 
collected those weary and heavy-laden ones 
around Him, and spoke those words; let us 
believe that His words are as true for us as 
they were for them, and let His voice be 
heard in our hearts and His call in our lives 
—‘‘Take My yoke upon you, and learn of 
Me.” 
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“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear ; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.”—2 Tm. i. 7. 


In this text we have expressed in memorable 
words one of the scriptural ideals of the 
Church. The Apostle is speaking not merely 
of the Christian spirit in general, but speci- 
ally of this spirit as given to the office-bearers 
of the Church. He is writing to his well- 
beloved son in the Lord, Timothy, of the 
necessity of his stirring up the gift of God— 
the Divine charisma imparted to him by his 
ordination to the Christian ministry by the 
hands of the Apostle himself. ‘This charisma 
or gift is something more than the possession - 
of the “unfeigned faith” which he supposes 


* Delivered at the opening of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 1879. 
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to be a common Christian possession on the 
part of Timothy, his mother, and his grand- 
mother spoken of. It was the special quali- 
fication of Timothy for his high office of 
pastor and bishop in the Church. It was 
indeed a spiritual gift, like any other gift of 
Divine grace. So far there was no difference 
between it and the spiritual gifts of Christians 
in general. ‘To suppose any such difference 
would subvert the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage. But the Divine was given to Timothy 
and St. Paul so as to constitute not merely 
xape, but xapisua—an endowment not merely 
fitted to guide their own lives, but to be a 
blessing and guide to the Church. It is this 
gift he then .more fully characterises and 
describes in the words of my text—‘“ For 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but 
of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
We have said therefore rightly, that the words 
present an ideal of the Christian Church ; 
and it is in this sense we now propose to 
consider them. We could hardly find any 
more fitting subject for our thought on such 
an occasion as this. 
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It is well for the Church to have an ideal 
before it. Even in the face of such a Divine 
light, it may come far short of its true posi- 
tion, character, and worth. But so long as it 
recognises higher aims than it has been able 
to realise, there is still the spring of progress 
and reform within it. There is hope in its 
very weakness, and a certain earnest of higher 
things in its very failures. The worst state of 
all for any Church is to be absolutely con- 
tented—to think that it has already attained 
or is already perfect. The saddest corruption 
is when it has lost the power of self-com- 
parison with the Divine Idea on which it 
alone rests, and consequently also the power 
of aspiration after a nobler good than it has 
ever yet reached. 

We know what we should think of the 
individual who had no consciousness of the 
necessity of self-improvement ; and the 
Church, as it exists now, is only a collection 
of more or less imperfect individuals conse- 
crated to special ends. And the fact of this 
consecration, when truly owned, is fitted only 
the more to quicken that inner sense of short- 
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coming—of the schism between the real and 
the ideal—which lies at the root of all spiritual 
and moral greatness. It is a strange and 
touching inconsistency, deeply founded in 
some of the best of human hearts, which 
makes them so conscious of their own spiritual 
infirmities, and yet so jealous of the perfec- 
tions of their Church—not merely in its 
Divine Ideal, but in its actual history and 
doings. Some of the most humble of men 
personally—or at least some who never spare 
their own sins—will not only be tender over 
the sins of their Church, but convert them 
into virtues, and defend them as Divine excel- 
lences. And yet the only difference in the 
two cases may be the difference between the 
working of a single will and the working of 
many wills together. For no Protestant 
definition of the Church on earth can make 
more of it than that it is a “ congregation of 
faithful men” *—‘“‘subject both to mixture 
and error’ t—and therefore indefinitely cap- 
able of reform and improvement. The Divine 


* See Thirty-Nine Articles, Art. xiv. 
+ Confession of Faith, c. xxv. 8. 5. 
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Spirit, which alone guides to all good, and 
which is no doubt specially promised to the 
Church, may at times be as truly absent in 
the case of the Church as of the individual. 


I. Observe, first, that God’s gift to His 
Church, and specially to the truly called 
officers of His Church, is a purely spiritual 
gift. He gives us a spirit not of one kind, 
but of another and a higher kind. ‘This is 
characteristic of all that is said in the New 
Testament of the Church. It is there every- 
where represented as a spiritual body, of 
which Christ is the Head, and of whose mind 
and spirit it is the expression. The Church 
essentially is not an institution or set of 
institutions, however venerable, however his- 
torical. It is ‘‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth.”* It is ‘‘ holy and without blemish,” f 
which no institution, however perfect, can be. 
It does not consist of any external organisa- 
tion, or even any dogmatic possessions, im- 
portant and vital for its existence as both 
these may be. Its true and inner consistency 


cay Abra, sth, LS, + Ephes. v. 27. 
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—its substance of being—is spiritual. “ Ubi 
spiritus Dei, ibi ecclesia.” Where the Spirit of 
God is, and the Divine charismata filled and 
inspired by this Spirit—there is the Church. 
This statement is as old as the Church 
itself; but it needs, like many of the com- 
monplaces of Christian Protestantism, con- 
tinual repetition. There is nothing so hard 
for the human mind, and even for the Chris- 
tian mind, as to keep to the level of New 
Testament thought. We are constantly slip- 
ping from it to a lower level ; and Churches 
whose boast it is that they go back to the 
Bible for everything that they believe—that 
the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is their 
religion—are found making pretension of a 
jus diwinum for this or that order of polity, 
or this or that form of dogma, whose main 
warrant is that it is theirs—that they accept 
it, and have drawn it by what they call 
“necessary deduction” from the text of 
Scripture. That it should have been the fate 
of Puritanism in the seventeenth century, to 
pass from the spirit to the letter on the great 
question of the Church, has always appeared 
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to me one of the strongest illustrations of 
that spring of reaction that lies in all great 
movements if we will only wait for it. It was 
the reappearance in the heart of Protestantism 
of the very sacerdotalism whose oppression 
had first called it forth, and against which it 
supposed itself still fighting. It was ‘old 
priest writ large ” with a vengeance. 

But the same inconsistency is seen in every 
view of the Church which exalts the external 
or any feature of outward polity whatever— 
or even the idea of polity—at the expense of 
character, or the charismata in which God 
Himself hath founded and constituted His 
Church. All notions that the Church is 
necessarily here rather than there—that it is 
signified by the presence whether of bishop or 
of presbyter—that the form, whatever it be, is 
before the spirit, or even the necessary expres- 
sion of the spirit—all such notions are out- 
side the sphere of the New Testament. No 
ingenuity can bring them on a level with it. 
St. Paul would have turned away from them. 
St. Peter would have disowned them. The 
whole meaning of our Lord’s teaching is at 
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variance with them. And that this conclusion 
may not be supposed to rest on any mere 
statement of mine, let me quote the words 
of one who may on such a subject be recog- 
nised as perhaps the greatest living authority 
—the recently appointed Bishop of Durham. 
In his well-known Essay on the Christian 
Ministry, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion, he says of the ideal of the Christian 
Church, which is that also of which I am 
speaking, that it is “in the fullest sense 
free, comprehensive, universal. . . . It has no 
sacred days or seasons, no special sanctuaries. 
Above all, it has no sacerdotal system.* All 
Christians are priests alike.’ f ‘The essence 
of the Church is not in any ceremony or order, 
however sacred, but only in “ personal com- 
munion with the Divine Head,” and “the 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost”? which flow from such communion, 

It by no means follows from this—the 
undoubted New Testament view—that the 
external order of the Church is unimportant, 


* Dr. Lightfoot on the Epistle to the Sakae p. 179. 
+ Ibid. p. 183. 
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or that one form of order may not be much 
better than another. This would be a con- 
clusion quite unwarranted. The true life of 
a man—what he really is—is determined by 
his character—the spirit of his disposition and 
actions; but no man would therefore dare to 
live without having more or less definite rules 
for his guidance *—in other words, without 
owning law in some definite form or another. 
So there can be no Church without some 
form of external polity; and there may be— 
and we believe there are—ecclesiastical polities 
which are better than others—nearer to the 
New Testament ideal than others. A position 
like this is at once reasonable and Christian. 
It gives full scope to the influence of Christian 
tradition and the force of inherited feelings, 
while it leaves untouched the essence of the 
Church. It recognises that the divine powers 
or qualities which alone really constitute this 
essence, may receive a more or less fitting 
embodiment; but it does not confound the 
spiritual qualities and their embodiment—the _ 
soul and the form which expresses it. The 


* Dr. Lightfoot on the Epistle to the Philippians, p. 180, 
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Divine life in the world—the spiritual force of 
manifold activity behind the form—is alone 
the Church in the New Testament sense. It 
is to this spiritual reality, and to nothing less, 
that all its predicates of perpetuity, of spot- 
lessness, of holiness, of glory, are applied. 
The several expressions of this spiritual being 
which we are in the habit of calling Churches 
are more or less imperfect. They represent 
more or less faithfully the Divine idea ; they all 
of them more or less limit it and deteriorate it. 

This may seem an unhappy result; but no 
one can think so who understands the matter, 
and the necessary condition of all human 
progress. Progress lies everywhere in this 
discrepancy between the idea and the fact. 
A perfect institution—a perfect Church in 
the ordinary sense—is not only in the nature 
of things an impossibility, but an absurdity. 
So far from being a living blessing, it would 
be a mere dead antiquarianism—a sacred and 
useless fossil. The condition of all life is 
the adaptation of form to idea, of environ- 
ment to impulse; and it is just, therefore, 
because the Church is destined to be an ever- 
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living power in the world—an ever transform- 
ing and conquering spirit—that its polity is 
adaptive and not fixed. There are certain 
ereat lines of “order” it must always pre- 
serve—and some Churches follow out these 
lines more excellently than others; but the 
Divine fixity, the “notes” of a true Church, 
are not in the lineal developments of any 
Church, the mere “order” of its worship or 
government or ministry, but in the Divine 
energy which they express and bring to bear 
upon the evils of the world and the sins of 
the human heart. 


II. (1.) This quality of energy or power is 
the first aspect of the Divine charisma which 
God gave to His Church, and especially to 
its officers. “God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power,” says the Apostle. 
The fundamental quality of the Church is 
that it is a Divine energy for good in the 
world. ‘The old religions, which were expir- 
ing in their natural impotence in the Apostle’s 
time, had failed, among other reasons, because 
they had never risen above the spirit of fear 
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with which the natural and untrained mind 
looks out upon the world and the great 
forces of light and darkness, of good and evil, 
which are seen moving it. They were help- 
less and timid before the mighty springs of 
‘selfishness acting in the human heart, and 
drawing it ever restlessly forward in new 
directions. Even the old Hebrew faith, divine 
as it was, had not wholly purged out this 
element of fear. It had not attained the full 
confidence of the clear revelation of the Divine 
in Christ. In any case, it was a limited 
religious force—uncertain of God’s universal 
love to the world, and of His will that “all 
men be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” But Christianity showed itself, 
from the first, as a power of healing for all 
human evil—a spirit in no degree afraid of 
the powers of the world, the devil or the 
flesh—fitted to grapple with them all and to 
overthrow them—fitted to destroy the sin and 
stanch the misery of every human heart into 
which it entered. It went forth, a still small 
voice from Calvary; gradually it shook the 


world—first the Sanhedrim, and then the 
O 
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empire. To the Jews it was “a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but 
unto them which were called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ was the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men; and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.” * 

Take any view we may of it, there is no- 
thing more wonderful than the living power 
for good with which Christianity laid hold of 
the old world, and gradually changed its face, 
purifying its deep corruptions, and raising it 
from the grave of vileness and misery, into 
which it was sinking, to “newness of life.” 
Humble men were made bold, women pre- 
served chaste, by a new inspiration. The 
slave forgot his bonds, and rejoiced with his 
fellows as a brother beloved. Corruption— 
which had eaten into the heart of life, and 
polluted the family, and destroyed all self- 
respect, manly dignity, and womanly delicacy 
alike—was confronted and chased away. And 
all this came from a spirit stirring within 
society—within the human heart—as the 


* 1 Cor. i. 23-25, 
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good news of God reached it by the preach- 
ing of the apostles, by the patience of martyrs, 
by the faith of saints. It was, primarily and 
essentially, no organised movement, no pres- 
sure from without, but a new life within—a 
spirit, not of fear, but of power given by God 
Himself —inspired by heaven. ‘For the 
weapons of our warfare,” says the Apostle 
elsewhere, ‘‘are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strongholds ; cast- 
ing down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.” * 

And this divine energy for good is to this 
day the fundamental “note” of the Church 
everywhere. A Church is to be primarily 
tested by its power of doing good. “For I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” 
says the Apostle again: “for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” t+ For this purpose Christ came into 
the world—‘“ to seek and to save that which 
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was lost.” For this purpose His Church 
exists in the world—to be the means of re- 
deeming men from their iniquities, and puri- 
fying unto God ‘‘a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” A Church which is powerless in 
saving men from their sins, in elevating the 
thoughts and sanctifying the hearts and guid- 
ing the lives of men—in cleansing society, in 
enlightening public opinion, and in making 
pure and sweet private manners—a Church 
that fails in any of these ways so far fails in 
its Divine mission. The true spirit given it 
by God has so far left it, or so far been mis- 
used by it. 

“The power of God unto salvation” is 
primarily a personal blessing—what we mean 
by the conversion of sinners, and the applica- 
tion to them of the benefits of redemption in 
Christ. It is the revival of spiritual interest 
in our congregations—thoughtful care for the 
soul—and saving experience that Christ died 
for us and rose again, that we might die with 
Him to sin and rise with Him to righteous- 
ness. The power of God begins in the in- 
dividual heart. It is a revival of personal 
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religion always ; and our Churches sufficiently 
recognise this. But they do not recognise in 
the same degree that “salvation” in the full 
sense is no mere affair of the heart. It is no 
mere reviving of spirit in the individual, or 
even in the congregation. It is “newness of 
life.” It is regeneration of society. It is 
consecration of intellect — enlightenment of 
public thought—improvement of public man- 
ners. It is righteousness and peace, and 
purity and love. In these things alone we 
serve Christ, and are ‘‘ acceptable to God, and 
approved of men.” * ‘There is something lack- 
ing in all personal religion which does not 
directly translate itself into a higher morality 
both of individual and social life. The Divine 
energy for good which is God’s gift to all 
our Churches, is so far misused when it is not 
seen operating all round—like leaven gradu- 
ally leavening the whole lump—transforming 
all our parishes and congregations, and the 
society of which they are a part, from their 
coarseness, their intemperance, their impuri- 
ties. In so far as our Churches are ineffec- 
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tive or helpless against the great evils of 
modern society—the abounding vice and ire- 
ligion of our towns, the indifference, the sen- 
suality, and in a word the materialism of life 
everywhere—in so far it is the spirit of fear, 
rather than of power, that animates them. 
The Church exists, not to meditate with 
the world, but to “overcome” the world. 
There are none of our Churches that do not 
preach this and own it. But the spirit of the 
world, which is just the spirit of selfish human 
nature, is very subtle. It returns like the 
old sacerdotalism in a new form, and eats in 
new guises into the very life of the Church. 
It takes modes of conventional piety; it sub- 
stitutes the outward for the inward ; it idolises 
the form and forgets the principle. It sees 
abundant motes in a brother’s eye, while its 
own egoism grows to a very beam in its own 
eye. Who that looks at any of our Churches 
impartially can fail to see how much the 
world is with them, and how far the spirit of 
fear, rather than of power often holds them. 
(2.) And this is only more apparent on 
advancing to a fuller aspect of the subject. 
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The gift of God to His Church is a spirit of 
“love” as well as of “power.” There is not 
only granted the Divine energy to struggle 
with evil and overcome it, but the Divine 
love to bear evil—to be patient, not indeed 
with evil itself—which the Divine can never 
be—but with many who do it, in order to 
vanquish them by good. This is an eminently 
Divine gift; and many who have the spirit 
of power have not the spirit of love. Many 
who have a zeal for God, have not a zeal 
according to either knowledge or love. 

The early Church, as all know, was greatly 
gifted with love as well as power. Its life 
was a life of self-sacrificing love. ‘The beauty 
of a Divine patience in its martyrs, its 
teachers, its confessors, everywhere shone 
forth. ‘‘ Behold how these Christians love 
one another” was no derisive or empty say- 
ing, as it has been too often in later genera- 
tions. For all too soon the Church lost this 
Divine gift of love. It survived, no doubt, in 
great souls and in many a humble heart. It 
had its triumphs in the middle ages no less 
than at the beginning. It has shone above 
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all the scandals of a divided Christendom in 
modern times. But somehow there has been 
no Divine gift so difficult for the Church 
to preserve in an equable, reasonable, and 
Christ-like form. ‘The very intensity of its 
~ glow in one direction has left a dark and cold 
and threatening side in another direction. 
The feeling of Christian brotherhood has 
been limited by intellectual dogmas and 
ecclesiatical. differences, till it has sunk in 
some of our Churches into a mere sectarian 
spark—a feeling so poor and conventional, 
that it passes its tokens of fellowship, not 
from heart to heart, but from pew to pew. 

It is impossible to doubt that the failure of 
power in all our Churches is, in some respects, 
more a failure of love than of direct energy. 
Energy which is untempered by love is mis- 
directed and blunted, and turned into evil 
instead of good. It becomes a weapon of 
hatred rather than of love—a sword rather 
than peace. We know very well that the 
example of our Lord Himself is quoted on 
this subject. He said of Himself on one 
occasion, “I came not to send peace, but a 
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sword.’ * Every Christian will recognise 
how true this is of Himself and of His Spirit, 
in circumstances such as He had in view 
when He uttered the words. But no less 
will every right-minded Christian recognise 
how daring it is for any Church to take the 
Lord’s weapon into its own hands, and— 
begging or making for itself the occasion— 
to say that here it must wield the sword of 
division or destruction, rather than spread 
the wings of healing. The sword is for the 
Lord’s own hands. He killeth and He 
maketh alive. He must often kill and 
wound before He can make alive. He must 
separate the just from the unjust—the sin 
from the sinner in us all—before He can give 
us His other and higher gift of peace. But I 
confess it fills me with sadness, almost with 
horror, to see sometimes a few sinful men— 
for what is any Church, after all, but a 
company of sinful and erring men !—arro- 
gating the attributes of the great King, and 
dividing and condemning in His name. So 
far as any Church is concerned with another, 
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or any members or office-bearers within a 
Church are concerned with others—it is our 
part, we may be sure, never to take the sword 
arbitrarily into our hands, or to pass judg- 
ments which can be alone known to Him. 
In His severest censures He never forgot love. 
We may be sure of our duty to love always. 
We can never be half so certain of the duty 
to condemn—save it be the moral evil in 
ourselves and others. 

(3.) And this leads us naturally to the last 
aspect of the Divine gift. Both love and 
power are impulsive qualities. ‘They spring 
from the heart; and out of the heart, we 
know, are the issues of life—of the life of 
the Church, as of all other spiritual life. But 
there enters into this life—in its divinely 
given form—not only a “spirit of power and 
of love,” but “‘of a sound mind.” There is, 
in other words, as we take it, an intellectual 
and moderating element in the life of the 
Church when it operates in true equilibrium. 
There is not merely energy and strength of © 
affection or enthusiasm, but what we may 
call criticism—a correcting, regulating, wise- 
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minded spirit, which has, in religion, its own 
valuable function and importance. The word 
which is translated “of a sound mind” in 
our version is a complex word, of manifold 
meaning—the idea of “ correction,” from the 
meaning of the cognate verb, being supposed 
to be prominent. We readily accept the idea, 
but not in any such limited or practical sense | 
as that in which some would apply it. It is 
not certainly any mere idea of admonishing 
others that they may become wise, that here 
exhausts the Apostle’s thought. If he has 
in view—as he no doubt has—Timothy’s office 
as a teacher, it is the office of the Church, as 
represented both by himself and Timothy, 
that he has mainly in view. And the idea 
of “correction” is to be taken closely along 
with the two other ideas of the text as com- 
plementary to them, and filling up the full 
function of the Church as a function not only 
of power and of love, but of discrimination, 
or correcting and adjusting balance. 

And if there has been failure in other direc- 
tions, has there not also been failure here? 
Has the “sound mind’—the quality of dis- 
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crimination—been in any part of the history 
of the Church so prominent and operative as 
it ought to have been? Have not rather the 
more powerful or evangelical forces been apt 
to operate by themselves, and to cast from 
them all control of criticism under the name 
of rationalism or moderatism? And has not 
criticism, in its turn—the element of intel- 
lectual common sense—been often divorced 
from its true evangelical allies, and sunk into 
mere intellectualism? ‘There has been no- 
thing so difficult to preserve in the history of 
the Church as the balance of spiritual forces 
within it. It is of the nature of Divine 
energy, as of all energy, to run into excess, 
and to become wild enthusiasm or zeal, bear- 
ing down all before it. It is of the nature of 
love to run into mere contemplative fervour, 
or devotional fever, or philanthropic bustle. 
It is of the nature of mental freedom to pride 
itself on its mere freedom, and to keep aloof 
both from dogmatic earnestness and spiritual 
passion, without which no Church can live or 
work aright. And so the Divine charisma, 
which alone reaches its true effect in its ful- 
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ness—each quality fitting into the other and 
organising the whole—is broken up, and the 
Church and Christendom are sundered into 
divisions. 

The true Church is evangelical in fervour, 
historical in doctrine and ritual, and wise and 
broad and critical in sympathy. No Church 
can live save in Christ—built on the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone. No 
Church can, without injury, separate itself 
from the past—the inherited beliefs and 
traditions of Christendom; and no Church, 
now at least, can grow at all, and become an 
intelligent, as apart from a superstitious, 
power in the world, without recognising the 
influence of criticism and of rational judg- 
ment on all the traditions which have come 
to it from the beginning. 

It is not for me to do more than indicate 
the true features of a Church as they are 
portrayed in the New Testament. I do not 
venture to apply the sketch to any of our 
Churches, or to read any lengthened lesson 
from it. If the lesson is not easily read, 
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the picture has been very feebly as well as 
imperfectly drawn. But I may say in a word, 
in conclusion, that while there has been no 
lack of energy, both evangelical and ecclesi- 
astical — both from a High Church and a 
Low Church point of view—in our Scottish 
Christianity, this energy has often been of 
a very naked and severe character. It has 
flashed the sword of rejection and condem- 
nation in the face of many enemies; and 
no doubt its enemies were such as could 
often only be influenced by arguments of 
this kind. No one whose opinion is of any 
value will think less of Scottish Christianity 
or the Scottish Church because, in the face 
of dire and hateful oppression, it was driven 
to vindicate its vitality and power by the 
weapons of stern self-defence. But when 
the influence of such conflicts lives on into 
quiet times in any other form than pathetic 
or heroic memories, they become active for 
evil rather than good. The days of Cove- 
nanting struggle have long since passed 
away. 

The Scottish Church of the last century 
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forgot its earlier conflicts; but, unhappily, 
it also forgot much of the religious earnest- 
ness out of which they sprang. It passed 
from the extreme of fervour to the extreme 
of indifference. Its zeal did not so much 
become tempered by a ‘‘sound mind” as lose 
itself in an unspiritual intellectualism. And 
neither in the one phase or the other of its 
history has the spirit of “love” been a con- 
spicuous or distinguishing element of our 
Scottish Christianity. Both evangelical and 
moderate forces have, we fear, sometimes 
joined in harsh and fatal judgment rather 
than in loving and discriminating censure, 
so that they who were weak or doubtful in 
the faith, might have been won again into 
the fold by the patience of Christian charity. 

Finally, in the face of all the phases of our 
Scottish Christianity, there stand, as a warn- 
ing menace, the many evils of our modern 
society—irreligion among the masses, immo- 
rality amongst the commercial classes, many 
vices of self-indulgence and moral disorder, 
more or less, in all classes. It is not for me to 
forecast the future, but it is no forecasting of 
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the future to say that it is the Church which, 


i by the mingled spirit ‘‘of power, of love, and of 


a sound mind,” most shows itself triumphant 
over these evils and all evils, and exercises 
its prerogatives of grace most gently and 
tolerantly, yet earnestly—it is this Church 
which, under all changes, will really be, as 
it will deserve to be, the Church of Scot- 
land, with the bush still burning, but. uncon- 
sumed, on its front. 


THE END. 
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ISAIAH: His Life and Times. By the Rev. Canon 8. R. Driver, M.A. 
JEREMIAH : His Life and Times. By the Rev. Canon T. K. Cunyne, M.A. 


JESUS THE CHRIST: His Life and Times. By the Rev. F, J. VAL- 
Lines, M.A, 


Lonpon: J. NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET. 
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BX Tulloch, John, 1823-1886. 
9178 Sundays at Balmoral : sermons preached before 
T8 her majesty the Queen in Scotland / by John 
s8 Tulloch. -- London : J. Nisbet, 1887. 
yiil, 22hp. + port. 3 21cm. 


12 sermons. 


1. Presbyterian Church--Sermons. I. Title. 
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